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ABSTRACT 



Northern minorities" is an official term for 26 



indigenous peoples who live in a vast northern and Arctic territory 
(58% of the new Russia, mostly Siberia) . These peoples include very 
different ethnic groups with different cultures and languages, but 
today they all live in a situation best described as "ethnic 
catas trophe • " The period, covering the 16th-19th centuries was one of 
Russian colonization and annexation. From the 1920s onward, the 
official view in the USSR was that minority rights issues had been 
satisfactorily resolved through communism and the supposedly devolved 
administrative structure of the Soviet state. However, the rights of 
various nationalities existed more on paper than in practice. In the 
1920s, schools were established in the North, Native languages were 
included in the curriculum, and 13 alphabets based on the Roman 
alphabet were developed for northern languages. However, in 1937, the 
Cyrillic alphabet was introduced and northern alphabets were 
outlawed. After World War II, the public policy became one of 
"Russ if icat i on" and the unity of the Soviet people. Northern peoples 
were forcibly settled in villages or relocated in mixed groups to new 
areas. By 1970, none of the 26 ethnic languages but one were any 
longer used at school. From the age of 2, children were required to 
attend boarding schools where they were punished for speaking their 
own languages. The natural resources of the North were exploited 
without concern for environmental damage. All protest was brutally 
suppressed. This report contains recommendations on political, 
economic, and cultural rights of the northern minorities. (SV) 
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THE MINORITY 
RIGHTS GROUP 

is an international research and information unit 
registered in Britain as an educational chant)' under the 
Charities Act of 1960. Its principal aims are - 

To secure justice for minority or majority groups suffering 
discrimination, by investigating their situation and 
publicizing the facts as vvidely as possible, to educate and 
alert public opinion throughout the world. 

To help prevent, through pubHcity about violations of 
human rights, such problems from developing into 
dangerous and destructive conflicts which, when 
polarised, are very difficult to resolve; i,nd 

To foster, bv its research findings, international 
understanding of the factors which create prejudiced 
treatment and group tensions, thus helping to promote 
the growth of a world conscience regarding human rights. 
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UNITED NATIONS COVENANT ON CIVIL 
AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 1966 

Article 27 

In lliosc Stiilcs ill wliich ctliiiic. i'( -li^ioiis or liiii^i lislic iiiinoiilics exist, persons Ix-lon^iiMj; lo siicli miiiorilics sluill 
iiol Ih' tlciiicd tlic ri^lil. in t(iniinniiii\ \\W\ \ tlic otlicr in('iiil)('rs ol llicir <j;i()n|). to cnjov llicir ow n fnhnrc. lo profess 
iind pniftisc tlicir own icli<_^i()ii. or t(i use tlicir oui i hinmui^c. 



CONFERENCE ON SECURITY 
AND CO-OPERATION IN 
EUROPE (CSCE) 1990 

To Ijclon^ to a nalioiijii iiiinoritv is a matter 
ol a person's iii(li\ idmil elioii'e and no 
(lisad\ anta'j;<- iiia^ arise (roni tlie (Acicisc of 
such clioiec. 

Persons l)(d<>n<4inii to national minorities liave the 
i'iu;lil Irc'-K to express, preserve iK-vi-joji llieir 
elliiiie. eiiltiir.il. linguistic or reli<j;ions iilcntitv jiid to 
niaiiitaiii .ind de\(d()p tlieir eiiltnre in ;ill its ;ispei ts. 
iie<' ol .m\ .itieiiipls at assniiil.it ion .i^aiiist tlicir uill. 
In ])<irf iciilar. llie\ li.ivc tlic ri'Jit 

• to use IrccK tlicir mother 'on^iie in |irivat<' 
,is Well as in pnl ilic. 

". ■ . / ■ to es t ,1 1)1 i sli .111(1 iii;i i n t ii i 1 1 llieir dw w 
ed neat loiLi 1. ciiltinal Jiid rtdi^ions 
ins! il iiti( )ns. oi ^.iiii/.ttioiis or issocijit ions, 
vvliicli (Mil sc( 1^ \ohiiit.iiA liiniiicial ;in(l 
otlicr con t ri hn t ions jis u(dl as piildic 
assistance, in con ior iiiit \ uith iiatioinil 
le<4islat ion : 

'/ ' to j)ro|ess and pr.ictise tlicir i(di^ion 
iiK Indiin^^ the ac(piisitioii. possession mid 
use ol r(di*4ioiis materials, and to coiidiict 
icdi^ioiis cdiic.itioii.il .u tivilies in their 
iiiolher tom^^nc: 

i 5/ •'1^ to establish and iimiiitaiii unimpeded 
contacts jiinoin^^ theiiis(dvi's uithiii their 
conntrv jis ucll as contacts across hontiers 
with citizens ol othi i Stales uitli u lioin 
lh(-\ share a coiiiiiioii ctlinic or national 
origin, ciiltmal liei *a^e or religions l)(diels: 

t2 '^i lo di ssciii in .il 1 . have .iccess to iind 
ex(diaii^e iiiloriiialioii in their niotlicr 
loni^iic: 

'S2 ! i lo eslahlisli and iiuiiiitaiii oi ^aiii/al ioi is or 
associiil ioi IS uilliiii llieii- coiiiilr\ and to 
parlicipale in iiilernalional iioii-^o\ ern- 
ineiilal or^aMi/ations. 



Persons heloii<j;in<j; to national minorities can exercise 
.111(1 eiijo\ their rii^lilb iiidi \ id i lal U as x\(dl as in 
coiiiiiiiiiiil\ with other iiieinhers oi llieir ^roiijv No 
(Iisa(Kaiita«j;e iii.i\ arise lor a person Ixdon^iu'^ lo a 
initioiial iiiiiiorih on account ol liie exercise or iion- 
excrcisc ol aii\ sncli rijits. 

UNITED NATIONS DRAFT 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION ON 
THE RIGHTS OF INDIGENOUS 
PEOPLES 

The ri^lil lo r(Ai\e. use. develop, promote .nid 
Ir.nismit to liilnre i^eiier.itioiis their ow n hmuii.i<j;es. 
u riliii<_^ s\steiiis and hleralnre 

The ri^lit to all loriiis ol e(|iiealioii. inehuhu^ 
.iccess to cdiicalioii in llieir oun hiii^iia^es. and ihe 
ri'^lit to csliihlish and e(nitr(d their own educational 
s\ steins and iiistitntioiis. 

//■ rlie c(dlecli\e li^lit to .iiitoiioni\ in iiialteis 
rehilin^ to their o\v ii internal and loci! affairs, 
iiiclndiii^ ediiejtion. iiilorni.iti(m. iiia^s inedi.i. cnllnre. 
reli'j;ioii. health, housing. s(jci.il wcdliiic. Iradilioiial and 
other ccoiioinic activities hind and resoiirees 
.idininistr.ition .md the eiiviroiiineiit. as well <is iiilc rn.il 
laxiition lor lin;iiiciii<^ these <mt(moiiioiis Iniie'ions. 

UNITED NATIONS CONVENTION 
ON THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 

Article 30 

111 diose St. lies in which etlniie. religions or liii^iiislie 
minorities or jiersons ol indi'^enons origin exist, .i 
child Ixdoii^in^ lo siuli a minoriU or who is intli^e- 
iions shall not he denied the ri^lil. in e(»ininiiniU with 
other iiieiiihers ol his or her <j;roiip. to eiijox his or her 
own cnltnre. to profess and practise his or her own 
reli^i(jn. or to use his or her (jw n lan^na^e. 



PREFACE 



Ownership and access lo land is an issue of 
immense significanee to tribal and indigenous 
peoples worldwide. While a great deal of attention 
has been rightly paid to the perilous situation of 
indigenous peoples in the Ameneas, Australasia and 
Asia, very little has been heard of the situation of 
the *\orlhcni Minorities' of Siberia. Yet, like other 
groups, their lands and resources have been stolen, 
their populations dispersed, their eultur. s and 
languages neglected or repressed and their political 
rights suppressed. Today, they are fighting to retain 
their lands, cultures and languages. 

Tliis report marks (lie start oi a new sta^c in llic work ol 
Miiioritv Kiuhts Ciroiip in Kastcrn I-Jiropc and tlic (oriiicr 
rSSIl. Hciorc 19S5 direct contacts witli rt-scarclicrs in 
tlio region were lew and sporadic and inlornnition on 
iniiioril\ sitnations came niainK tlirono;li exiles and 
clandestine* cliannels. Tins report l>\ Nikolai \ aklilin is 
llie Iirst wliicli MK(r Ikis connni'^sioned (iireetl\ IVcnn an 
author in tliis reti;ion. 

Nikolai \ aklitin l)ei!;an les academic career as a lin*j;nist 
sjieciali/ino; in tlie lan^na*j;es oftlie Nortliern Minorities", 
the indii^enoiis peoples ol" the far norlli and eastern 
seahoard. Man\ nati\c lan^iia^es were disappearing; as 
[\\c nse ol Hnssian was promot(*d tlironi;h the hoarding- 
school s\steni. wlierehx xoniiu children were taken Ironi 
their lamilies and did not retnrn on a permanent hasis 
nntil hite adolescence. The resnit was a hroken 
generation" who had lost their lany;naiXe. cnltnre and. 
I'lecjnentK. reason for \'\\'u\)l. As he hcrame mt)re in\oK(*tl 
with these eonnnunilies. N'aklitin realized that nnless 
ratlical nieasnres were taktMi. the pet)p|es and their 
uni(jne wa\ ot" life were destined to disajipear. 

From the Ui2()s onwards the olTieial \ iew ol" minority 
riuhts in the I SSH was that the issnes had heen 
satislactoriK resolved thron*j;h Comnninism and the 
snpposedU de\t)|\ed adniinist rat i\-e strnctnre ol the 
So\iet State. OntwardK. this appeared to have some 
creclihilitv: each major nationality had its own repnhlic. 
smaller nati()nalities had antonomons repnhlies or rci^ions 
and even the smallest i^ronps had sonu* lorm ol otiicial 
recognition. However, these rights existed more on paper 
than in practice and the dominant power was the 
centralized Connnnnisl State, with a lane;naue and cnltnre 
heaviK (h-jiendent on Rnssia. 

Krom HJSo, the process of ^/r/s;H>.s7 and the openini:; ol 
Soviet societ\- to internal and external scrnliny. 
demonstrated that minority issnes had not heen solved 
and were, in lad. a sonrce ol sinnncM'inu discontent and 
Irnslration hoth with monolithic (lonimnnism and 
Hnssian ehan\inisni. 'I'lie loud(»st voices came from the 
most nationallv minded repn!)lics, where tlu» gap between 
the promises and the reality ol" a snpposedly devolved 
state strnctnre were greatest. The increasing ethnic and 
political tensions of the I99()s resnlted in the breakaway 
ol tlie repnhlies and the dissolution ol tlu* TSSH. 

Bnt this has not (Mided niinorit) gri(»\'ances nor stilled 
minoritx- \()ie<-s. For many tluMr present situation in the 
new republics shows little change IVom the old regime. 
This is esp<«ciall\ true lor the smaller peoples, such as the 
North'-rn Minorities'. As N'akhtin demonstrates in this 
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report, not onK ha\e they surfered abuse and 
disc'riniination under the So^ iet sysleni bnt because ol the 
totalilaria'i nature ol the sxsteni. there* were almost no 
leiritiniate channels ol" representation or protest. 

The hasis (»( ihe 'Northern NHuoritics" wa\ of life is land 
and water and ilie animals an(l fish th.it lixc there. Vet the 
go\crnnu'nt ol" the I'SSKdid not respect either the 
people or the land, seeing it onlv as an area ri})e lor 
exploitation and seltlenuMil. \bissive industrial projects 
lia\'e (lest roved tlu- forests, poisoned the waterways and 
skies. Tlu' native peoples, who lived with tlu'ir harsh 
environment Tor centuries, had to dismantle their 
traditional hahitats and move into arbitrarily designated 
government settlements. These policies, carried out o\('r 
a pt-riod ol U) v(»ars. need to be reconsidered and 
n-vcrsed il" native peoples are to sni-xive. 

There is todav sonu' hope lor their Inture Tor. as this 
report shows. ov(m- the past lew vears there has heen .i 
resurgence of i nd i*j;euous political activitv. at local. 
r(»<2;ional. national and international level. There have 
lu'Cii snccesshil protests against the siting of" factories and 
other (K-strnctive indnstrial projects by k)cal connnuuities. 
nsing the nu'clia when the administrative and judicial 
sv stems have failed them. The Northern Nbnorities have 
established tluMrovvn national association and have made 
contacts with other indigeuons peoples vvorldvvi(h'. The\ 
are (leniandintj; the nitilic-ation of iiUernational standards 
on Indigeuons I'eopK-s b\ the new Ibissian State. 

This report ends with a S{'ri(*s of recounneudatit)US which 
are hein»j; presented to the government t)l Russia .md to 
the international ct)unnun!tv. These 'Directions lor the 
Fntu'*e" are not all-inclusive and. hv tliemscdves. thev 
cannot solve all the pressing problems lacing the 
Northern Minorities. Hut thev are inttMuh'd as a guide tt) 
gtiod practice and as benchuK.rks lor measnrinu 
achievements. The new Hnssian State lias been presented 
with a great opportnnitv tt) prove its connnitnunit to 
niinoritv rii2;hts and the rule ol" law. Hs treatnu-nt ol its 
own native peoples will he a crucial test ol that 
eonnnitmcnt. 

Alan Phillips 

\\ \vc u t i\'e D i I ec I ( ) 1" 




GLOSSARY 

of terms used in this report 

Ahl)iv\iatioiis and tenuis (Votn l^ussiun 

Ark tikneftcgazs troy Arctic I)c[)arttn(Mit for 
Oil and Cias ('onstrucUon. 

Committee of the North Ori^atii/aliou 
responsible {or research into and welfare of 
Northern Minorities, 1924-35. 

Darstroy the chic^fadniinistration For the 
developnient oftlie Far North in the I93()s. 

Daeha Rnssian countn' cottai^e, nsed often 
(hiriiio; holidax's and weekcnids 1)\' lown 
dwellers. 

Glavsevmorput C'cntral Ai^eiic\- for the 
Northern Passai^e. The central i^oNcrnMieiit 
niinisti'N- of the 193()s. 

GUIAG (Miief Administration of C"orre('ti\-e 
Lahonr {.amps and Lahonr Settlements. The 
e.\tensi\-e prison lahonr sssteni. 

KGB Committee (or State Secnrity. 1954-91. 

Kolkhoz coll(H'ti\-e I'arm. 

Narkomnatz P(»oples' (lonunissariat ol' 
Nationalities, The Ministn lesponsihle lor 
nationalities and ethnic i>;ronps -Mlcv the 1917 
Hexolntion. 

NKVD People's (.'onnnissariat of Internal 
Affairs. The Internal SeeniiK \!inistr\ 
{ 1934-54 > and predecessor of the KCiB. 

Ohlastnichestvo Hei^ionalisni. A school oi' 
political thon<j;ht {)f the Siberian intellii^entsia 
in the earlv 2()th (!entnn . 

RSFSR Hnssifui l**e(leration. The lar<j;est of 
the constitnent I'epuhlics of the former TSSP. 

Soviet ('onncil. .Also nsed in a broader sense 
to refer to tlie C.onnnnnist s\ stem of 
administration. 

Taiga eonifeions ((M'est. 

Tundra arctic [)lain with [K'rmanently h'o/c*ii 
snbsoil and lichens, mosses and dwarled 
\"eiretation. 

USSR Union of Socialist So\iet Hepiihlics. 
1922-91. 

Adtninisfrafivc Icniiiiinlois^if: 
Ohlast/Krai Pro\incc' 
Okrug i^ei^ion 
Raion District 

{See also, diagram on p. 14 of this report) 
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TABLE 1 

OFFICIAL NAMES AND 
SELF-APPELLATIONS 

Ofljcial names, \ anants of names and 
self-ap[)cllations ' 

Aleuts.- Ihiangans 

(ihnkchee, Lnora\etlans. C)ra\"edlans, (^hawchnwats 

(!hn\*ans 

Doli^ans, Sakhas 

I'!iits\',^ Kmieclie. V(*iiise\ Samo\"eds, Madn 

Eskimos,' Vnpi^ts, Vuits 

FA'cnks, Orochons. Tnn<j;ns 

Fa'cus,^ Lanints 

ftermcMis. Kamchadals 

Kcts, Ycnisey C)st\ aks 

Khants/' Kliante, C)st\aks 

KoiTaks,' Nym\ians, (.*ha\'clm\"ens 

.\hmsi, \'o<j;uls 

Nanais. Nani, (iol'ds 

Nc^gidals, Kl'kan B(»\('iiiii. islkemh(*vs 

Nenets,*' Ilasaxa, Ynraks, Samoxcds 

Nganasans. N\ a. Ta\ i^i\ an Samo\"eds. Tax'^ivans 

Niv'khi/' Cxilyaks 

Oroclii. Orochili, Nani 

Oroks. rrta. lU'cha 

Saami. Lopai's 

S(4'kn[is.''' ()st\ak-Sanio\eds 
Tofalars. Tola. Toklia, Tnfa. Karai^as 
rdcire, rdekhe. Ude 
iTchi, Nani. Nanei 
Vnkat^irs,'^ Odnls, N'adnls 

I'roin: Iu(li<J^ru(>iis Peoples af (he Soi iel \orlli. 
I\\'(;iA, 1990: [).i:^; I'.hiiehrskotfe razi ilii/e 
19S7. p.p.fiT, 101. 

Sotcs 

' T\\r list sometimes inclndes Shors !)nt 

exclndes the ^'akuts and Komi. 

.'Vc tnalK two ^it)iips and two lani^ua^es. 
• Se\-cral snbi^ronps and dialects. 
^ Three i^roups and three lani^nai^es 

(one nead\' e\tinct). 

Se\('i'al snl)<j;ronps and dialects. 

Two i»;ronps and two <^ronps of dialects. 

Se\'(M"al snbu;ronps. speakini^ closeK' related 

lani^nai^es uM\ntor. Karai^in, etc.), 
^ Several subi^ronps. sjieakini; ditfei'ent dialects. 

Several snby;r()ups, s[K'aking lani^nau;es that 

are not nmtnally nnderstood. 

Several snbu;i'on[is and several lani^naires. 

Two ^ronps ancl two lani^nai^es. 




INTRODUCTION 



The *N()rtli<*rn M inorilics' is an olTicial Icnn used to 
(lc'scril)c llu' 2f) peoples who live in a \ast territory eov- 
erinii; aliont -15 per eenl of llie Inrnier I'SSl^ and 5S per 
cent ol'lhe tiew Hnssinn State. This land encompasses 
almost all of Siberia and stretches alonu; the eoastline of 
the Arctic Ocean (Voni the White Sea in the west to the 
Bering Strait in the east, inclndin^ Kamchatka and the 
island of Sakhalin. Thus the North', accordini!; to most 
delinitions, nu'asnr(»s about 11.1 million s(j. km. and is, h\ 
comparison, snbstantially lander than the Tnited States 
inelndinir Alaska. 

The Environment 

The lands of the Northern Minorities are crossed by sev- 
eral jireat rivers inelnding the Ob'. Knisey. Lena. Kolyma 
and .'\nnn-. and are divided into three separate climatic 
/.ones: tnndra " Arctic plain, where the snbsoil is IVo/.en^ 
iorest-tnndra and taii^a (coniferous forest). The lorestcd 
rei!;iou contains elk. bears. s(jnirrels, hares, foxes, martens, 
enniue and a varietv of birds but. hirtber northwards, the 
forest uives wav to tnndra between latitude and 70'' N. 
The latter has relalivelv few species of i'auna: reindeer, 
Arctic toxc.s, lenunings. snowy owls, ptarmiuan. various 
ducks and o;cese, several species of sabuon as wcdl as 
fishes similar to those of the Uncsi area. 

Sununers arc short antl cool while winters are louu;, dark 
and sometinu^s extreuudy cold, especially away Irom the 
sea. Winter temperatures of the eastern coast (in 
Chukotka and Kamchatka i. as wtdl as those of the 
westermnost part (eltise to the Norwei^ian border) are 
r(dati\(dv miltl. Yet deeper into the lantl mass tin 
Continental Chukotka antl Yakutia! the mean January 
temperatures often reach -oO' C. with a maxiunnn t)l 
-TO'^C recorded in \ erkhovausk antl (Kmyakon. Snunuer 
temperatures of 4 3()^C are conunon.' 

The People 

The phrase 'Northern Minorities' is uu)re ol a metaphor 
than a scholarlv term and was first introduced into Soviet 
letfislation bv two decrees of the (Central KxcH-ntive 
Comiuittee and the Council of People's Commissars ot 
the USSH in 1925 and 192(i. Vet. like 'American Indians' 
or "AlVicans*. it covers \en- different ethnic i^ronps which 
archaeolojTical sources prove have been living in this area 
for tbonsands of years and which, in the [)ast. had 
different sul).^istence strategies, cultures, mythologies and 
languages. 

Traditionallv. there wt'i e two main types of ecoiU)m\: 
reindcHM- herding. nu)stly in the tundra: and fishing and 
hunting in the forest, tundra and tlu> sea. Reindeer 
herders were nouuulic. while hunters and fishers were 
either pernument settlers or wandered within a limited 
territory on a seasonal basis. Although culturally very 
diverse, in the jiast the Northern Minorities adapted to 
the cdimate and seasons so that a Chukehee herder 
obtained everything he needed from his reindeer, an 
Eskimo sea-hunter extracted as nuich from the sea. a 
Nivkh fishernum managed to find all that was neeessar\- 
from fishing and hunting. 

ERLC 



The houses ol' the nonuuls were nu)val)le and made of 
dci-r skins while the fishernu'H and sea-hunters lived 
either in tents nuide of tree bark, or in seuii'Suhternmeau 
huts coxered bv skins, or earth and moss. .Ml the peoples 
used animal skins (deer. fox. wolf. seal, riv,) to make their 
clollies. and these differed \v\\ nuich in style and design. 
Transport was bv deer- or dog-sledge although sonu* 
would also ride on deer back. 

Th(» languages spoken bcdong to different language 
f<imilies: 1'nngus-Manchn. Kinno-Ugric. Turkic, and 
I'aleo-Siberiau. Many of tlu»se langiuiges ari' linguistic 
isolates (haxing no known genetic relations) and none of 
them are related to Russian in anyway. 

Today 

This report, in spiti' t)f its brevity, attempts to cover all the 
2r> Northerti Minorities, each with their own history, 
problems and cha.racteristics. .\ll the Nortln^ru peoples 
share one connuou feature that uudvcs writing a general 
re|)ort about then) a necessity: today, in the eark biUOs. 
the\- live in a situation that can best be described as an 
■ethnic catastrophe'. 

Contact with an industrial St<ile has caused this disaster 
land has been respt)usihle lor similar exlrenie problems 
all over the c ircuuipolar north * but. in the case ol (he 
Northern Minorities, the eouse(piences were increased 
tenfold l)\ the incompeleut. uutliiukiug and often even 
criminal polic\ ol the totalitarian State which Indd 
complete cf)Ut.-ol o\cr the situation for the last 70 years. 

The Northern Minorities, of course, were not the ouK 
people to suffer from this polic\ for it afiected the whole 
conutr\. even man antl woman. e\ciy social and ethnic 
group, hitleetl. some groups ma\"ha\<* suiieretl more than 
others, if it is possible to compare sufferings at all. but the 
problem of the Northern Minorities was that they were, 
and still are. extrenu-K- vnluerable because of their fragile 
environ uuMit . snudi uuud)ers and because oi certain 
cidtnial characterisl ics thev possessed. This is why. 
altliougli tliev were ue\er an object of (hdlberate 
suppression, the situation the\ find themselves in today is 
so desperate. 

In ^pite of this \erv difficult situation, the Northern 
Minorities still exist. The\ continue to live in tluMr 
traditional territories; they still retain close bonds with 
their land; the\ still keep, at least in sonu* places, their 
traditional cultures and languages and they still retain a 
right to be called human beings and to have human rights. 

However, this report argues that individual human rights 
are insufficient in tluMr case. They need group rights, 
special att(Mition, special protection and very strong 
af(irmati\-e action policies. 

Names and Numbers 

Different sources give different lists of names for the 
Northern Minority groups. This nustabh* lermiuology 
rellects changes in knowledge so that, for example, chiring 
the 19th and early 2()th Centuries, different >xt(M*nar 
names, chance names and nicknames were widely in use 
instead of the self-appellations which are now commonly, 
although not consistently, used. 




( . 2('i Noillicni MiiKirilics arc rccouiii/cd hiil it is 
(liriKMilt to !)(' cMicl since llicrc arc no rcliul»ic criteria lo 
(listin<^nisli hetweeii a pcojilc". a tribe', an ('llinos'. and 
an 'clliiiic ^ronp". Lin^nislic criteria do not 1k'1[i either: it 
is iuipossi'olc lo (listinu;iiisli lietwecn a Ian*;iia*j;c and a 
dialect wiieii discnssinii a lanunaue wiHi no written jorni. 

Todax . the accepted ollicial nonn-nclat n re ol llic 
Northern Minorities, and ol' their hni^iiaties. no longer 
nnitchcs the h'V(d of Our know leihj;e. (Jr()n[is that are 
(hvscrihed as one 'peoph-' oi'ten iixc thousands oi kilo- 
niclres awa\ from cacii other in eonipictcly di(("erent 
en\ ironnients and nioreoxcr. nia\ n<»le\en know of each 
other's existence < Vnka^irs are the most striking; e\aiMj>K' '. 
\hso, the\ often speak hni<j;ua^es tlnit are not inntnallv 
nndcrstofuk On liie other hand, eonnnon .self-appellations 
often liel|) (hffcrent i^rcnps to keep a comnion idcnlitx : 
tliis is true for tlie f'Acnks of sontli-east Vaknlxa and lor 
dif ferent t^ronps of Nenets. 

*1\\() otiicr indigenous u;ronps shonld l)e mentioned. The 
Vaknls and Komi are nsnalK e\elnded Iroin the list ol 
Norlliern Minorilii's hecanse llie\ are nnich larger than 
tlic olliers. and .dso Ix'canse the\ possess their own 
antoiionions repnh'lics witliin Hnssin. Ilowcxer. tlie\ do 
sliarc some characteristics with the smaller groups. 

\s witfi tlie names oi die dillercnf Northern Minorities. 
19tli ( 'entnn data af)<)nt nnnieiieal strenutli is rt'li.ihlc for 
\er\ few tribes and shonld be referred to wilh caution, 
flowexcr. statistical sourecs. be^iuniu^ w ith I'atkaiiox 's 
work in 1 1 f and nsin^ the \er\ det.uled anaKses b\ 
ant liropolo^jst s working at the Sdx'riau 1 )epartnieiit ol 
tlie Institute of l\dmo^r.ipb\ in \h>seow. do allow lor a 
lairK act urate pict inc oi the jiopnlatiou d\ uamie durui^ 
fliis period. 

It was not un(d llic ci'irsus of" that relati\el\ sound 
statistic*. d iuhniualion could be foiuid on (he NOitliern 
Minorities. \L-eordin^ to this doeuuicut. the total 
■Northern' pr)pnlation -those lixin^ m a \.ist area ol n\er 
sc\en million s(|. km. ' was 12 l.(S2r>. 

\U tfie 19-1^) (•ensns. the si/.e ol" (he Northern Miuoritu's 
w.is \ 'M , \ alxnit (k 1 per een( of the popidation of the 
e\-rSSHi The MjSU eeusns <ri\es (Jie total sdcn^th as 
1 So.TOt^ .().()(■) per celi( ol" die (otal popnl.itlon of" the e\- 
l SS1{^ Si-r Dihlt 2 



TABLE 2 

NUMBERS OF NORTHERN 
MINORITIES ACCORDING 
TO THE CENSUSES OF 
1926, 1959, 1989 
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THE COMING OF THE 
RUSSIANS 



^Siberia is sometimes regarded as a country 
oripfinally peopled by political exiles and 
criminals,' 

M. Czaplicka, 1914 



There arc few serious Soviet historical studies of the 
peoples classified as Northern Minorities', or of the area 
thcv inhabit. The nuiterial that does exist is lart^ely 
pseudo-scholarly speculation oiitlininu; their supposed 
rapid and consistent development whicli alleu;edly beifan 
immediately after the Octoher ik'volntion of 1917 and 
(juicklv hroue;ht them from a stone at^e en\ironment to a 
teehnolo^icaily advanced and llourishinu; economic, social 
and cultural condition, in line with the rest of the conntr\'. 

This perspective arbitrarily splits the histon.- of the Northern 
Minorities into the same periods as So\ i('t history: the 
Revolution of 1917; the Collectivization of 1929-33: the 
Patriotic War of 1941-5 and so ow.' Ho\v(*ver. in order to 
und(^rstand the contemporary situation {)f the nati\ e 
|K.'oi)les of the North it is neccssan.' to t^o much further back 
in time than I9l7. and also to use \en.' different criteria to 
outline the changes in their experience. 

Without this longer historical N'iewpoint. it is not possibh' 
to see how thev came to be in the catastrophic situation 
they are facing today, nor is it possible to explore 
constructive solutions which might enable them to (ind a 
new and more positive role*. 

Russian Colonization 

Before the 16th Century, the native peoples of the far 
N{^rth hiid no contact with Europeans. It was onK' around 
the 155()s that the first fur traders and cossacks 
penetrated the area i vist of the Ural mountains which 
form a natural borderline between Europe and Asia. 
Russians, and others in the service of Russia, nuide a 
spectacular advance across Siberia from the Urals to the 
Pacific behveen 1580 and 1640 - a distance of 5,000 km. 
in 60 vears. This concjuest of north Asia was accomplished 
more l)v a process of infiltration dum by militar\' action^ 
hut neverthcdess the whole process had great impact on 
the life and fate of the indigenous population. 

Bv the i7th Century, the Russians knew, under various 
names, the ancestors of all the ethnic groups now living in 
the far north: by the end of the 18th Centurv', settlement.; 
of Russian peasants, hunters, sailors and merchants, 
located mostly along large rivers, were covering the vast 
territorv', including the coast of Alaska. 

The Russian annexations of the first 200 years did not 
lead to an\' noticeable decrease in the numbers of native 
peoples. The main goal of the central gos eniment, its well 
as of the local authorities and private merchants, was not 



to wnpe out the tribespeople but to turn them into reliable 
suppliers of tribute, nmstly in the form of furs. Trade with 
Russians, however, greatly affected some traditional 
economies. From reindeer breeding, hunting and fishing 
manv of the native peoples shifted gradualK' to fur 
hunting and trapping in order to exchange (he furs for 
industrial goods at the trading stations. (Jthers developed 
a much larger-scale reindeer-breeding economy which 
had not prcviouslv existed. (Reindeer were bred for meat, 
skins, fat and transport. Their skins were used for clothes 
and tents and their fat for beating, fuel for lamps and 
fo(Kl.)^> 

In its encroaclunent on native peoples and their laud. 
Russian colonialisnj therefore showed sunilarities to that 
in other parts of the worUl. Some native groups willingly 
became subjects of the Russian Empire, seeking 
protection from Russian military forces against their 
neighbours, while others opposed the intruders, either by 
abandoning iheir territories and mo\ ing away, or by 
armed resistance. Contrary to commonly accepted 
opinion within Russia, however, the Russians demon- 
strated racial prejudice and treated their subject peoples 
no more kindly than did other colonial powers. 

Traditional tribal organization nndenvent deep changers 
during this period and uuniy ancient social institutions 
were changed. In the 17th and ISth Cienturies there were 
migrations and j)opulation shifts both within a single 
ethnic group and between several of them" but, as a rule, 
these migrations were not accompanied by military 
clashes. 

The (Ethnographic nuip of Siberia therefore changed and 
became nnich iwnrr complex in the 400 years from the 
earlv period of Russian contact to the beginning of the 
20th Centun'. Those areas occupied by tundra Nen-ts. 
Chukchee, Evenks and Evens grew noticeably, while 
Entsv. Yukagirs. Koryaks. Itel niens and Eskimos lost 
mucli of their territor\-. In general, the groups who lived 
on fishing and hunting lost land, while nomadic reindeer 
breeders gained it."* 

19th Century Administration 

From the 17th to the 19th Centuries, administration of 
the native peoples was carried out by a system of go\ er- 
n{)rs. through local chiefs and elders. The responsibilitv of 
the elders included judicial, policing and fiscal functions, 
as well as collecting the fur tribute. In practice, the tribes 
were thrown upon the mercy of the Siberian admin- 
istration which, even compared to that of European 
Russia, was notorious for its (unbezzlement of State 
propertv' and for violence.'^ 

During 1819^-20. Mikhail Speranskv-, the closest ad\iser at 
that tune to Emperor Alexander I and the author of the 
first liberal reform plan for Russia, devised the Code of 
Indigenous Administration*. The code, which became law 
in 1822, was, bv the standards of its time, an exceptional 
legal document in which an attempt was made to protect 
bv law the native population of the land that was being 
colonized and to give those who were settled the same 
rights as Russian peasants. It also showed a sincere desire 
to preserve the native economy against Russian capitalism 
and to protect the original culture, 



During the course of the 19th Century, numerous 
amendments were made to the code in attempts to 
improve it. Finally, in 1892, all these were amalgamated 
into the 'Statute of the Indigenous Peoples''^' which 
remained in effect until the 1917 Revolution. 

Unfortunately, though, the implenuMitation ol'lhe law 
lagged far hehind its adoption. In particular, the 
(Jovernment failed U) limit the wave of Russian 
colonization hy legal houndaries and Russians ptMietrated 
deeper and deeper into ruitive territories, violating 
indigenous rights. (Jovcrninental officials had only limited 
knowledge of local ( (niditions in tlu* North and their 
honesty left nuich to he desired. (Jradually, (^specially 
after Speranskv' retired, the protecti\'c measures receded 
and the administration tot)k the side of the colonialists 
coni[)letelv. E.\pro[)riations of indigenous land followed, 
often accompanied by \iolence and militar\' clashes. 

The law also failed to protect the minorities from 
(exploitation by traders. For example, the fur merchants, 
who had real power in Siberia, often bartered with \'odka 
for the goods offered by the indigenous peoples, and it 
was not long before the nati\'es becain(' addicted to 
alcohol and their impoverishment reached new depths." 

Bv tlu* earlv 2()tli Centur\' the situation in the North was 
relativelv stable and the li\'ing conditions of most of the 
native peoples were generally hard. Although in th(H)ry 
thev possessed \'arious rights and pri\'ileges. in practice 
their actual rights were almost nil. Many therefore tried 
to preserve their wav of life hy escaping further to the 
north or east where there W(^rc no Russians: ibey would 
come out to the trading stations once or twice a year to 
exchange fur for powder, bullets, rifles, tlour, salt, cloth, 
instnnncnts. and then disappear again into remote tundra 
and taiga. 

The poor conditions and gcncM-al situation of the native 
[)eoples did. howe\'(T, ct)nc(Tn some of the Siberian 
intelligentsia who developed a school of thought called 
Ohlastnichcstvo I'Hegionalism'). a political mo\*(Mncnt 
\erv popular in Siberia in the early 2()th Centun'. The 
Hegionalists supported Siberian self-government and the 
establishment of a Siberian regional parliament, arguing 
that it was impossible to implement a working system of 
reprcsentati\'es from the minorities in the State 
Parliament in Petersburg, at that time the capital of the 
Russian Empire. Thev therefore proposed the establish- 
ment of 'special territories*, after the model of North 
American Indian or Australian Aboriginal reser\'es, where 
non-nati\'e settlenumts would be forbidden.'-' However, 
these ideas were not implemiMitcvl. 



NORTHERN 

MINORITIES: 

1917-1930 

The first decade after the Bolshevik Revolution was an 
hnportant one for the Northern Minorities. They were 
still subject to the laws of a foreign government and a 
for(?ign ideology but while some scholars and officials 
attempted to protect them, others saw them as ignorant 
and inferior and their lands as rich resources for the State, 
Se\'eral of tlu» ideas and plans formed on their behalf 
during this period are still rele\'ant today. 

The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 

Many new laws were passed after the 191 V Octob(*r 
Revolution when the Bolshe\'ik Partv, under Lenin's 
leadership, seized power. Some of these concerned the 
Northern Minorities and the most important of all from 
their point of \iew was passed in November 1917. Called 
the 'Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia', it 
proclaimed th(* inalienable right for the Tree devehjpment 
of ethnic minorities and ethnographic groups that live 
within the territorv' of Russia'.'^ The 1918 (Constitution 
also gnarant(*ed 'e(|ual rights to all the citi/ens. irrespec- 
ti\'e of their racial or ethnic af filiation'.^-^ 

During the Civil War ( 1918-23). Sovic^t power in the 
North was coiisoliJated although the new governmeiU 
paid little attention to the nati\'e peoples. Soviets' 
I councils) were formed but in many areas the native 
populati(m did not uiulerstand their function and. not 
without reasoiK saw them as a threat to their w(»lfare. 

By 1923. the dominance of the Soviet authorities was 
complete in most parts of the North. The former natis'c 
Lidministnitiw stnictures. together with all the organs of the 
former Tsarist administration, had b(»en dismissed and the 
'Statute (if the Indigenous Peoples' tiad been abrogated. 

The Committee of the North 

.\fter the 1917 Revolution, a special nrinistry called 
Narkonuuitz' (People's C'onnnissariat of Natioiuilities) 
was formed which was responsible* for national affairs. 
Until 1924. it was Narkonuiatx which functioned as an 
admiuistrati\'e bodv ostensiblv responsible for Northern 
affairs but it had no local stnictures of its owo and hence 
no real authority. This was elocpu'ntly expressed in a 
report by the Enisey Scniet in 1923: 



The natives live by exploiting the zoological 
resources, while the Russians live by exploiting 
the natives... The native people of the North 
live beyond the Constitution of the Russian 
Republic /^'^ 



In April 1923, mainly as a result of the persistent and 
patient efforts of Professor Vladimir Bogoraz. a distin- 
guished anthropologist who had spent a decade in e.xile 
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amonntlu' Northern M iiioriticK. Narkoiiuial/ rccoin- 
nuMulcd tliiit a new body hv cstabiislu^d with th(^ prittiaiv 
aim of hclpinu the huliueuoiis [X'oples towards (»(jual 
rii^hts. Thus, on 20 June 1924. the Presidium of the 
C:eatral Exeeiitive <::otnniittee ithe supreme t^ovorn- 
mental body of llie USSU before voted lu establish 

the 'Committee lor Assistiuu; the Peoples of the I-'ar 
North', better known as the 'Connmttee of the North'. Its 
purpose was to '(hd'ine and to r(»s('rve th(^ territories 
neeessaiv for the hfe and enhnral deveh)pm(MU of each 
etlinie t^ronp*. 

The ( iomniillee of die North consisted of hiub-rankinu 
govern nieiit officials and scholars with the followniu 
()ri;iinizatioual. planning and research fmictions: 

• To investiuate, develop and implement tlu^ mcasiin^s 
necessarv' for economic proc ess in the region, 

• To study the historv, culture and evcmlay life of the 
Northern Minorities and to collect information about 
their needs. 

• r-. investiu;ate measnres neeessan.' to iriiard the in 
auainst exploitation. 

• To define the basic principles of an administrative and 
judicial system in the area. 

In practiee. the achievenumts of the Committee of the 
North were more modest because ol insufficient fiindim; 
and its work was eventnalb curtailed b(^eaiis(» of the 
irrowimj; power of totalitarian Coniinunisni. N(n'cilheless. 
it was made up of exceptionallv knowledireable and 
(Mithnsiastie scholars who bad an cMiornioiis influence on 
even' aspect of the economic, eiiltiirai and social life in 
the North. Its j<niniaL Scvrniaija Asia, contained brilliant 
studies of the lifestvle of the Northern Miiionties. 

Conservatives and Radicals 

For the first ten vears after tlu^ loriiiation of the 
Committee of the North, all discussions about the social 
and legal status of the iiidiueiioiis peoples ('(nieeiitrated. 
at first eoxertly and biter ([iiite openlv. around the 
strninrlc between tw-o main schools of tlioimlit which can 
be designated 'eonser\'ative' and radical'.''' 
The Consenatives had as their basic aim to protect the 
culture and wav of life of the N(n'tliern Minorities iVoin 
outside interference. This position was the ess(Mitiall\ 
ethnographic and philanthropic view of many numbers of 
the Coiiniiittee. However, the Radicals put class abo\-e 
uatioiialitv and had as their nltiinate aim the elimiiiatioii 
of etimieilistinctioiis and cveiituallv the iiieruinu of all the 
ethnic uroups in one 'Soviet p(»ople". This was the official 
xiewofthe ruling Communist Partv.'" 

The main issue of coiitroversv was the status ol the 
territories populated bv tlu^ Northern Minorities. Since 
tlu^ Conservative pf)sitioii was based priiuarilv (ui a 
humanistic and respeetlul attitude towards the peoples 
.Old eiiltiires of the Nortlun'ii Minorities, it ad\'ocaled 
tiieir slow and gradual inchisioii into the econoinic and 
social life of the rest of the coiiiitn-. 

To achieve this, the Conservatives put forward a plan 
(snnilar to that of the Regionalists) that certain resemHl" 
lands should be established on the same principle as the 



Xmeiiean Indian reserN-es.''* These would b(» controlled bv 
the C(Mitral governnieiit but the traditional life of the 
Northern Minorities woiikl be abk' iu be sustained, .At the 
same time. tlier(^ was t() be a ban on new settlers, both 
Hussiaii and tli()S(^ beloniring to oilier indigenous tribes, 
since iIk^ merging of ihe Russian and aboriginal 
population iiieaiis death for the iiidigenous people'. ■"' 
The terntories were to be protected by special laws, such 
as a prohibition on sak^s of aleobol. restrictions on private 
trad(\ the organization of schools and medical services 
and allowances in the form of clothing and food, li^dnea- 
tion was to link closcd\' to tradilional life and activities 
Nomadic' schools were proposed and teachers W(M'e to be 
reeniited <md trained from the tribes lliemselves.-" 

The Radicals, on the other hand, cdaimed that the 
supposed diffi'renees betwcf'ii the Northern Minorities 
and the majority population w(M-e not factnallv based and 
so their road tf) soc ial progress .slioukl he similar to that ol 
the* conntr\- as a whole. (;eiierallv. the main objective of 
their 'Northern offensive' was to (liseo\'(^r and exploit the 
natural and mineral resources of the area: timber, gold 
and. later, oil and gas. The aboriginal population was seen 
onlv as a iiuMiis to this end and in fact were often 
(onsidered to be savages'. enlturalU inferior to the 
Russians. M the same time, the Hadicals recogni/.ed that 
it was necessaiA' to supply food to the minority peoj)les 
since llie\ \s-oul(l not otherwise service, nor be able to 
ludp. die liiissiaiis to coloni/e tbe region. This position 
was foriiiulated quite bliintlvand explicitlv in an artick' in 
1925. 'all f)tlier probkmis of Northern Asia are mevitablv 
snhordinale. in s(nue wav or olber. lo the possibilitv ol 
hitiire industrial development.'-' 

\{ the b(^giiiiniig of its e\isteiicc\ the Committee of the 
Nf)rtli followed the Consenative position. This w<is oiilv 
possible while the new Coiimnu list power was still we.ik 
and while it rebictantlv tolenited tliose who advocated a 
eaiilions and ur.ubial d(^\ (dopiiieiit policv for the Norih. 
However. Ill line with cliaiiues elsewhere in the I SSR. 
die position (if die Radicals had hecoiiie stronger bv (be 
end of the Hi2()s. Tliev iirued an end to fussing over the 
Northern Minorities, denied tbe iiecessit\- for special 
t oiiditioiis' for their (le\ (dopiiieiit and demanded 
uiiiiiedi.ite eolleeti\i/atioii as w(dl <is <i ruthless campaign 
aUaiiist [Uvkuldks Mich peasants' aijd slianunis. 

The Conservatives (piiekU retreated. T\\r\- became 
resiuiK^d lo tlu^ necessilv' (d" Northern industrial 
de\eh)pui(Mit. iiniiuK throiigb imported labour from 
elsewhere in the I'SSR. hut tlie\ still called for a parallel 
traditional eeoiioinv for the indigenous peoples. Tliev also 
advocated special pn)tectiv(^ iiKMsures and lor controls 
over the iiiconiinu stream of settlers in order to help the 
native po[)nlatioii to reacdi I he ( nllural level of the 
l^iissiaii population .-- 

b\ U)29. the Conser\ati\ es had lost their prex ions 
iufliieiice on the Coiuiiiittee of tbe North. This was 
reflected in tlu^ c haiige of tone of the articd(^s in 
Sn rnuiifd Asia which h(^caiii( more like Party slonaus 
and less like academic research. Tliev dealt almost 
excliisi\-el\' with ecoiioinic prohUnns and tin* Northern 
Minorities were not mentioned. .After 1931. Scvirmitja 
Asia ceased to exisi. 
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Formation of Tribal Soviets 

Oonstantlv increasing pressure tVoni the C^onnuuiiist 
Part\" leadership foreed lei^ishitors to make despernte 
attempts to reconcile those models of land-tenure, 
administration and economy which they thought proper 
fortlu' Nortiiern Minoritv areas with Party directixes. 
Stalin's ordc^rs, Part\- ( 'ont^ress decisions and instnictions 
IVoin the ministries. It became e\'er more apparent that 
the itleals of the (Conservative's and Radicals not only 
contradicted each other but were irreconcilable in 
principle: sell-administration by small ethnic i];roups on 
the basis oFcomniou law and traditional culture could not 
co-exist witl^ii^a centralized totalitarian system of power. 
Thus, laws concernitic; administration in the Northern 
Nfinoritv areas became more ambii^uous and 
compromising. 

The Temporar\' Statute of \ati\e Administration in the 
Xorth of the USSR* and the Temporary Statute of 
Organization of the Court System in the North of the 
USSR' are examples of such laws.--'' .\cct)rding to their 
authors, the priniar\' goal of these statutes was to allot 
rit^lits of ownership and administration o\'er a given area 
lo the tribeis) which had traditionally occupied it and. 
(.•onsecpientiv. to secure the borders and soke territorial 
disputes both between tribes aiul. nu)re importantly, 
between the iiubgenons [)()pulation and the incoming 
settlers. 

.Vdniinistrative functions were handed o\*er to organs of 
nati\-e administration: 

1 The Tribal A.ssembly c()m[)rise(l all the atlult 
nitMubers of the tribe who lived together in a ^i\en 
area. It met at least once a year with functions 
incbiding elections to higher bocbes and decision- 
making on issues of land usage, taxation and tribute, 
food supplies and so on. 

2 Tiie Tribal Soviet, the local admiuistrati\-e body, was 
elected for oiu^ war and consisted of three peopl(\ It 
bad execnti\'(^ power o\-er the tribal t(^rritory and 
judicial rights o\er the court cases within tl)e tribe and 
with neighbouring tribes. These cases dealt with such 
issues a.s iruirriage and family, iidu'ritance. property 
and land usage issues. 

3 The Raion Congress was a territory's supreme 
a(lmiuistrati\'e bod\- and consisted of from 10 to 30 
members depending on the number of Soviets 
contributing delegates. It approved and distributed 
the regional budget and other issues and was elected 
l)v sever.\l tribes li\iug in a designatt^d area. 

4 The Haion Aboriginal Executive Committee 

consisted of three people. It had executi\'e power 
within the region and also the right to handle most 
criminal cases. 

These administrative^ bodies were to maintain the 
tra(htions and customs of the tribe as long as they did not 
overtiv contradict the laws of the countr\'. However, the 
higher (third grade) court (the People's Court of the 
Russian Federation) was the same as that for the whole 
population. At the same time, a class (jualification which 
obviously conflicted with traditional models f)f admin- 



istration was also introduced by statute so that rich 
reindeer owners, trade middlemen and shamans could 
not be (?lected. 

The nund)er of Soviets in the North grew rapicllv. In 
1925-6 there were 201. in 1927-S. 302 and in 1929-30. 
455. In maiu" areas the local atbninistration. unable to 
find 'tribes' within their territor\', bastik' created them. 
For example. Penzhinsk\' Raion Executive Couunittee 
created a Mi kin Koryak tribe that had not previously 
existed while fi\'e Koryak aiul two Fven 'tribes" were 
created by a decision of Kauichatka Re\'()l\itionary 
("Committee.-'* 

However, the drawbacks of the Tribal Soviet system were 
alreadv clear 1)\' 1927. The uuiin issue was that in manv 
areas there was no connection whatev<^r between blood 
relations and territor\'. Vlend)ers of one triOe travelled 
with deer in different regions; niembers of different tribes 
and olten different minorities hv(Hl together in the sanu* 
\ illages. In practice, the Tribal Soviets were formed in 
accordance with the territorial i)rinciple but in man\' ways 
it was difficult to tell the difference between this system 
and the traditional structures of aboriginal self- 
administration that had functioned before 1917 under 
the 1S92 Statute of the Indigenous Peoples. 

In manv areas, the Tribal Soviets existed onlv in 
administrative theor\'. \ representative of the Connnitte{» 
of the North reported in 1925 f rom Turukhan Krai: I 
have seen no work done b\' the Soviets. The Soviets are 
completelv passive.' From Kamchatka, at the other end of 
the vast Northern territories, the reports W(^re similar: 
The Tribal Soviets exist onlv on paper and do nothing 
because of their illiteracv and back-wardness.'-" 

As a rule, the N(^rthern Miimrities did not oppose the 
establishment of Tribal Sov iets, most were generallv 
indifferent to them. In souk* places, though, the native 
population was suspicious of all that originated from the 
Russians: Soviet power was seen as Russian power. The 
Synya Khants. for example, expressed their opposition to 
a Tribal Scniet thus: 



7/ there is a Tribal Soviet in the Stjnya river 
area, we, the natives, will have nowhere to 
live. Schools ajid medical institutions will 
grow gradually around the Executive 
Committee, the natives will be taught, drafted 
to the army; trading stations will be 
established, Russians will come to the Synya 
river and settle down, steamboats will come 
into the river. We don't like this, and we don't 
want this,'-'' 



The Northern Economy 

During the 1917 Revolution and the Civil War. the old 
economic ties were broken and the traditional supply 
routes to the region were blocked. By 1922. tribespeoples 
found themselves in a perilous situation: imports (guns, 
powder, instruments, food, cloth) were nonexistent. tlu» 
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vearlv f\urs were no longer ore^anized. trade between the 
reindeer breeders and the settlers ceased. In many areas, 
hiintintr rifles were confiscated l)y the new administration 
lor fear of'*aboriginal riots'. 

In 1919-20. a massive loss of deer occurred. In their 
revolutionarv zeal, the new nilers often confiscated fu^-s 
and riding deer from those whom they considered 'too 
rich*. The allotted number of deer was calculated hy the 
same standards as those used for horses and cows in a 
European Russian household, where four animals were 
considered excessive, while a Nenets household, for 
example, had to possess at least 250 deer in order to a\'oid 
starvation. As a result, in the rich Turukhan tundra the 
indigenous peoples began to starve.-^^^ 

The economic situation eased somewhat in the early 
1920s when both private and State trade resumed 
supplies to the North. Flour, dried bread, salt, powder 
and textiles were imported in exchange for furs, fish and 
meat. The Government raised the price of furs while the 
price of State-imported goods was lowered: this process 
was used as the main instrument for development of the 
Northern market. Bet\veen 1924 and 1929. furs, toirether 
with grain and oil. headed Soviet exports. The 
Government used the resiiltinn foreit^n currency receipts 
to buv ecpiipment for hea\y industry, hence it had a 
vested interest in the Northern Minorities keeping their 
traditional occupation. 

At first, private trade was licensed in areas where there 
was no State or cooperati\'e trade hut. by 1929. it was 
completelv banned. In 1924. a law was passed according 
to which the State took the responsibility to allocate 
special funds for supplving goods to the Northern ureas. 
In 1927~8. this budget totalled 16.8 million roubles, in 
1929-30. 27.5 million roubles. ^- 

The first consumer cooperativ'es and huntintr aud fishing 
cooperatives were organized in the early 1920s. In 1927. 
integrated cooperation was introduced which combined 
production, consumption, supplies, uuirketing. credit and 
trade. This economic form was popular aiid profitable and 
had tax privileges. By 1930. integrated cooperation 
alreadv cov ered up to 35 per cent of the economically 
active population of the North. 

In 1925. the Central Executive Committee released the 
Northern Minorities from all taxes. In 1929. the (Council 
of Ministers released them from militarx' sen'ice. and this 
(lirecti\'e was maintained until 1936. 

Education and Language 

The Connnittee of the Nortii promoted a three-pronged 
education initiative. The first strand was the so-called 
Northern 'culture bases*, complex institutions which 
combined economic, educational, medical, \eterinar\- and 
research acti\ ities. antl which were established in li^25.*' 
B\' 1931. eight cidture bases had been founded: East 
(Firsts Second and Third Tungnsic: Nenets: Chiikotkan: 
Sakhalin: Ostx'ak: Kor\'ak.^' 

The second strand was the school system. In 1925. there 
were alreath" 41 schools in the Kamchatkan area (which 
then included the preseiU territories of Kamchatka and 
Cluikotka) with around 2.000 students. By 1930-1 there 



were 123 schools, including 62 boarding schools, which 
housed about 3,000 students, or 20 per cent of all 
Northern children of school age.^^ 

The first teachers were Russian so they had to learn the 
basics of the minority languages before they could start 
teaching. Russian, reading, writing and simple arithmetic 
were the first subjects. Gi\'en the high illiteracv rate and 
lack of knowledge ot Russian, teacher training uas a 
major priority, From 1926 onwards, teachers for the 
Northern schools were trained in institutes in several 
cities: Tobolsk. Khabaro\'sk, Archangel, Tomsk and 
Leningrad (in 1930, the latter was reorganized into the 
famous Institute of the Peoples of the North). 

The third strand u.is the development and alphabet- 
ization of Northern .Minoritx' languages. In 1930. a group 
of scholars who organized the Scholarly Association of 
Northern Research in Leningrad developed the Unified 
Northern Alphabet, based on the Roman alphabet. <md 
work began on developing writing systems for the 
Northern Minorit\' languages. By 1931. 13 peoples had 
received alphabets and three primers had been published. 

It was a difficult task to create writing systems for all 26 
languages and. in an attempt to work (prickly, the 
languages were grouped into clusters. One basic language 
was chosen in each according to the number of" speakers, 
linguistic features and its economic importance. Then 
writing svstems were created for these basic languages. 

Related groups (;f people could either adapt the basic 
language writing systems to meet the needs of their own 
language, or (Mse switch gradually to the basic language in 
its pure fi)rm. For example, in the far ea.st, the number of 
writing s\ stems was reduced to fi\e basic languages 
(Evenk. Nanai. UTchi. Ni\'kh. Chukchee) and four i.solates 
(Eskimo- ItePmen. .\leut. and Ainu) ignoring Even. Orok. 
Orochi. Korx'ak and others. »' 

Although it was difficult to avoid at the time, the laniiuage 
groupings had an adverse effect on the developuuMit ol 
literacv. For instance. Yukagirand Ket were not on the 
list at all and even todav do not have standard writing 
svstems. More importantly, withm each group, and even 
within some of the 'isolates', there are se\'eral languaues. 
of which some differ too greatly to use the same writing 
svstem. 

Recommendations made by the Committee of the North 
for the school curriculum were discussed and adopted in 
1925. The central principle was that the Northern 
Minorities shoukl stav within their traditional territories. 
fi)llowing their traditional trades and way of life. The 
school timetable was to nui in accordance with local 
customs and seasonal economic acti\it)". 

The first grade (aged 10-14) included primar\- st-hool 
courses to be taught first in the students' mother-tongue 
and later in Russian. The second grade (aged 13-17) was 
tlesigned to i^ive the gifted an opportunity for further 
education. The most talented could then continue their 
education ;it the same school after the age of 17 in order 
to be trained as teachers, veterinaries or doctor s 
assistants. 

In spite of (lifiicult living aud working conditions, the first 



touchers aocoinplislipd i\ great deal. For (^xaniy^le, in 1928. 
there were no Hterate people in the Eskimo villatre of" 
Sireiiiki in sonthern Chukotka but, by the sprinu; of 1930. 
abonl 20 adults could read and write and 42 
schoolchildren attended classes, 

.At the same time, the first modest attempts were made to 
teach nati\e lantTuai^es at local schools. In UMiiny;rad, the 
(Mlncational piiblishinii house, Tchpedgiz.. published 
primers and readers. Howe\er, ^iven that only a lew 
Russian scholars had e\ en a nu)derate k!u)wled<To of 
Siberian lan^uau;es. it was difficult to sustain publications 
on a r(*tiular basis. 

In 1937. a new alphabet based on ( A ril lie was nitroduced 
"to facilitate hMrnin^t^'. This was done for political reasons 
bv u;o\'ernment decree but without any consultation with 
scholars or others with practical experience. Many 
scholars who worked on the Northern alphabet in 1930 
were arrestetl as 'enemies of the people' aiul were re\il(xl 
b\- the Ciovernmeut media. ^'^ 
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'Even a cursory glance at history should 
convince one that individual crimes committed 
for selfish motives play a quite insignificant 
role in the human tragedy compared with the 
numbers massacred in unselfish love of one's 
tribe^ nation, dynasty, church or ideology.^ 

Arthur iCoestler, The Urge To Self Destruction 



Durintj the 1930s the Northern Minorities shared the 
tragic fate of the rest of the country hut the consequences 
of Communist rule were nuich worse for them than for 
most of the population of the USSR. As small societies 
li\ing in a fragile en\ironment. thev had ex'olved a lifestyle 
in keeping with tlieir hostile surroundings. Vet, in onl\- ten 
\ ears. the wav of life ami balanced econom\' which thev 
had de\'elop(-'d over centuries was largely destroved. 

National Okrugs 

National Okrugs were autonomous administrati\e and 
territorial units set up along ethnic lines by the So\-iets 
accordinii to a plan put forward by the Committee of the 
North. Thev can be interpreted as the Committee s last 
attempt to find a compromise between the need to 
protect the indigenous peoples and the ine\ itable 
offensi\'e ol' industrial devclopnuuit in the North, and 
their aim was 'to establish new and rational economic 
boundaries that would nol contradict the ethnic 
boundaries'.^'' 

The Committee^ of the North suggested two alternative 
uu)dels: National Raions and National Okrugs. National 
Raions, which were alread\- in existence, implied a more 
direct line of subordination to the regional authority (the 
Oblast). Thus, the line of control began at the le\el ol' the 
local Soviet, then mo\ed up to the Raion and then up to 
the Oblast. which was the largest administrati\e unit 
within a Republic, ,A National Okrug, on the other hand, 
could be positioned between a Raion and an Oblast and 
allow a supposedlv great(M' le\'el of autonomy for those 
under its jurisdiction. I2\entiudly, a combination of the 
two was accepted: in some areas Raions were din^ctly 
subordinate to Oblasts w bile in others Oknigs were set up 
bet^veen them. 

In 1929 the Nenets National Okrug was the first to be 
established. In 1930 the uuijority were formed, uanu'ly, m 
eastern Siberia five Natiomil Okrugs and otu* National 
Raion: in the far north-east, three National Okrugs and 
two National I^aions: in Yakntiya. five National Raions. By 
1932 a further nine National Okrugs had been fbrmed 
covering 38 Raions, along with 20 National Radons in 
other areas. ■'^ 
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Ill December 1930. tlu^ Coiiunittee o\' the North pro- 
claimed thai. N^ith the lormatioii oi" National Okruirs, the 
content of its wmk should chanj^e so that instead of 
representini!; the Northern Minorities in non-native 
administrative units, its priinar\' ohjecti\e should now he 
to represent the whole catchment area of National 
Okrugs and National Haions Irrespective of their ethnic 
affiliation.^- Unfortunately, under highly centralized 
( :oiinnnnist Part\' rule, these i!;ood intentions could not he 
realized because contradictions between the social 
orcranization, customs and traditions of the indigenous 
population and the Communist theories .uul slogans ol 
class struggle' were too deep, the streniiths of the 
Cousen-atives and Radicals too unecpial. The uap bet\v(>cn 
the interests of the minorities and of lary;e-scale industrx' 
proved irreconcilable in a totalitarian slate. 

The result was that government decrees that local 
aboriirinal administrations should he funded on an e(pial 
basis uith the local Russian Smiets were ii^iiored, as were 
f)rders to allocate funds to local representatives of the 
C:()ininittee of ^he North for educational and medical 
d(n-elopment. to complete the buildinu of cultural bases, 
and so on.^^ Ctuitrarv lo (Government orders, local 
administrations taxed the Northern Minorities in the 
same wav as the* rest of the populations^ and ihere were* 
continuous reports of multiple violations ot the law. bt)th 
bv unauthorized Russian settlers and by State institutions 
and enterprises. 

Industrial Development 

The 1930s marked the beu;inniiiu of an enormous 
industrialization proi^ramme throuu;hout the USSR and. 
in particular, in ihe North. Not only were* the Northern 
Minorities not uiven back laud appropriated before the 
Kevolution. as the law prescribed, hul new land was 
forcefullv taken away from them bv State-run industries 
which mo\-ed oti to nativ{» land /aid ousted iiati\ c* peoples 
all over the North. 

In numv cases, the industrial enterprises behaved like a 
\ictorious army in an occupied town. For example, tlu^ 
entire Obdor Haion (in ^bolsk Oblast' was allottetl 
mouopolv rights to a fi....iuu trust and. as a result, 
members of th(» local fishiiii^ cooperatives were Ibrced lo 
sia;Ti a contract which reduced their hmctiou of supplvinu; 
labour lo the trust. 

It was logical that those State industries v bicli supplied 
their workers with food preferred to rely mainly on their 
own agricultural Slate farms and imported labour. These 
State farms lieavilv exploited the natural resources which 
formed the basis of the traditional native (^eoiiomy so that 
the State deer-breeding farms arbitrarily used any 
pastures tliev wished without the slightest hesitation. The 
State fishing farms blocked rivers with fishinu nets, 
breakinu all the rules and violating the seasonal fishing 
periods, thus depriving the indigenons people of their 
traditional food.-*^ 

The Northern Minorities were not involved with the 
modem industrial sector since the latter relied largely on 
imported labour. At the same time. Russian settlers, who 
occupied the same t{^rrit(Uv' as the indigenous peoples, 
were bevond the jurisdiction of the native courts.-^'' 



Since government supplies were insufficient and 
inappropriate, native hunters could not find what they 
needed at the trading stations and S() often refused to sell 
their furs. Several eases were reported where the Fur 
Svndicate was unable to collect enough furs and so it 
aierted the Miuistr\- ol" Foreign Trade. The latter then 
ordered alcohol {o he set out for sale in the areas 
populated bv the N(irtlieni Minorities. This was c(iiitrar\* 
hotU to inanv attempts of the Supreme F£xecuti\'e 
Committee in Moscow to outlaw alcohol in the North ifor 
example in 1929 and 1930) and to those of the Committee 
of the North, which was neither informed nor e\'en 
consulted.'" 

Ill this wav. tbrouulunit the 1930s, real power in the 
North started to leak awav from the local administration 
and the Committee of the North to the mighty, central, 
industrial ministries, to giants like 'Glavsevmorpuf 
(Central Agenev for the Northern Passage) and later to 
Dal strov' (Chief .•Ulministratioii Ibr the Development of 
the Far North). The latter had a whole GULAG system 
under its jurisdiction and was usin^ labour camp prisoners 
as manpower. 

Ill 1938. Oal strov was placed under the command of the 
NK\*n (Pe(iple\ Commissariat of Internal Affairs' and 
be^an extensive timber exploitation and gold mining, first 
in the Upper Kolyma area and later all over the .Mauadan 
Oblast and Yakntiva. Dal stroy activities greatly affected 
the Northern .Minorities, particularly the western 
C:liukcliees and the Evens who, after collectivization, 
were turned into mere food and transport suppliers tor 
Dal'strov. Manv groups of Cluikcliee and Even tied into 
inaccessible parts of the tundra and taiga in order to 
escape from Oal'strov and from collectivization and. in 
this wav. some managed to avoid collectivization until the 
iiiid-1950s.^'> 

Collectivrxation 

Forced collectivization ni the USSR beuan in 1VJ29 with 
the 'iiiteiisilication of the rural class stniugle'. .Mass 
purges of those peasants who owned at least modest 
private farms followed. Land, animals and bnildinus were 
all seized from their owners and 'collectivized' (b(^caiiie 
the projiertv of the State'. Collectivization led to a rapid 
iuipoverisliiiient of the comitiy and. in many areas, mass 
opposition and repression. 

Before 1930. despite the efforts of the Communist 
administration, no "class struggle' could be organized in 
the North because the iiati\e population simply could not 
imderstaiid the meaning of the terni.-^"' For example, 
when a group of shamans and rich deer owners in a 
v illage in Kazvni Haioii were not allowed to attend the 
village assemhlv bv tlu^ Party eommissars. the whole 
asstMuhlv simply left.'" 

In spit(^ of the uumerous attempts of the Cominittee of 
the North, first in oppose collectivization and later to 
delav it and soften its impact, the campaign did finally 
reacii the northern regions.^' At first, though, the rate of 
collectivization was iniich lower than in the couiitrv' as a 
whole, probablv because of the remoteness of the region 
but possiblv also because of the resistance of the 
Committee of the North. Bv 1931. for example, only 12 
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per cent of the nati\'os were members t)t' the kolkhozy 
• collective farms). 

However, this state of affairs was not satisfactory to 
Comnmnist Part}' officials and in 1934 collectivization was 
accelerated. At the he^inniiit^ of that year about 12 per 
cent of deer herds were in colIecli\ e ownership. By 1936. 
the lii^nrc had risen to 50 per cent and. by 1943. to <S9.2 
per cent.'- 

It was impossible to oppose the process: suicidal to 
protest. For example*, in 1930-2 a wa\ e of armed npris- 
ine;s. in effect small ci\il wars at^ainst forced collectiviza- 
tion, swept the Samoved North and Taymyr Peninsula but 
the rebels were ruthlessly snppressed and pnri^ed. 

Population Movements 

Between 1917 and 1926. the incomer population of the* 
North <rrew belAvecMi 5 per cent and 8 per cent per amnnn 
l)Ut between 1926 and 1935 the growth was 15-20 per 
cent. The proportion of the nati\ e population in National 
Oknii^s decreased i'rom 56 per cent in 1926 to 35 per cent 
in 1935.'> In 1926. the Northern Minorities constituted 20 
[)er c(Mit of the total northern population: by 1937 their 
proportion was estnnated at a mere 7 per cent. 

The actual effects oi this increase ni the nou-uatnc popu- 
lation can be S(M^n bv looking at spi'cific population 
groups, P^)r example, in 1926 the total po[-)uhition of the 
Cbukotka National ()knii!;was 14.931. of which 13.946 
were native (93.4 per cent). By 1937. (be total population 
had reached 35.000. of which the native population was 
16.500 (47 pc^rcenti. This. howe\-er. WiiS nu)dest com- 
pared to Kamchatka Oblast where in 1926 the total 
population was 9.684. with a n<iti\(* po[)ulatiou of 1.456 
!I5 percent). By 1937. the total population had increasc^d 
to 75.(J0() with a native population ofonlx l.SOO (2.4 per 
cent^ 

In 1931. the Connmttee of the North had decided that 
alienation of the l.nid of working land-users is possible 
onl\" in special cases ot i^reat State nect^ssity. and only 
then after special j")ernussion has been t^ranted by the 
Oblast Kxecnti\'e C !(Miuiuttee. with full compensation'. 
Yet there was no consultation and no conipensation. 
K\-en the massive (orced relocation of the wealthy 
pcMsants from Fjiropean Russia to Siberia, which was 
earned out as part of Stalin's eolleetivi/atiou campait^n in 
1929-32. was done withont cousidtations with the local 
tidministratious."* 

One of the consecpuMices of this lart^e-scale nrtlux of 
pt^ople was a differc ntial treatnuuit between the uali\'e 
pt^pnlation and the incomers, expressed in a 1932 law. 
This latter divided the whole nortlu^rn population into 
two eatcuories. The first were prolessional (hit^her and 
middh* administration officers, highly (jnalifitHl specialists, 
jndi^t^s, attornevs. police inspectors, solicitors i who 
receixed a 10 per cent \eady increase of salaiy. a 50 per 
cent reduction in taxes. pri\'ileues in allocation ol 
apartments. nni\ersitv entrance and so on. Those of the 
Northern Minorities who belonged to this category- also 
received these benefits but they were \ crv- few in number. 

The remainder of the population icdl into the second 
eatei^oiT. This ^ronp could enjoy these privileires onlv if 



they came as workers to the North from other areas of the 
USSR, which automatically excluded the vast majority of 
the native population and created two catee^ories of 
pavment for the same work. For exampl(\ hvo caq) enters, 
a Russian and a cnnikcbee. who worked together in the 
same team, would receive different payments. This was 
the uerm of the ufjrly situation that still (»xists today 
thronnhout the North: the difference in waives for tlu- 
same work can reach thre(* times and more. 

The End of Opposition 

In 1934. four years after Scvrnuiyd Asia was closed, its 
successor Sovotskiy Sever also ceased to (»xist. In the 
replacement journal. Stweiskayd Arkfika, the tone ol 
publications differed drastically. From 1937 onwards. 
Sovrtskfiija Arktikn did not publish a sint^le serious article 
on the economic, political or cultural situation of the 
Northern Minorities, nor make anv references to the 
rit^hts the\- mii^bt possc^ss. Instead, it was an origan of 
(^omnnmist Part\" propatf;anda. filled with statements 
about the 'back'wardness ol' nomadic tribes' and the need 
for 'radical socialistic reformation'. 

.\lthounh the opposition could not publish their \ i(n\s. 
ue\-ertbeless there were brave people who op(Mil\- 
protested, snch as B.\'. La\ ro\ . the tornuu' chairman ot 
the Nortlu^rn Passage (x)uunittee. whose speech in May 
'■)37 shaqiK criticized the activities of the newly formed 
(. llavsevmoq)nt. 

Not onlv individuals but also the Soviet (rovemment itself 
was not able eilectiveU to oppose tbe (Jounnunist Party 
apparatus (unbodied in the industrial trusts and their 
Partv connnittees. The Supreme Fxecutive (!onnnittee 
and the (>)nncil of Ministers in Moscow passed an act in 
\unnst 1933 calletl 'On Nomadic Soviets in National 
Okrugs and Northern areas of Russian Fedenition . Next, 
in October 193.'>. a similar act was passed that regulated 
the work oi the coiu'ts. The inte ntion was. on the one 
hautl. topro\ul(^ [uoteetion ior the Northern .Minorities 
at^ainst industrial expansion, tlii-s ui\ in^ them at least 
some independeiiee iroiii the econoniic administration 
and. on tbe other, to sjhh^I the colleetivization process. 
However, while the second <ioal was <ichieve(l. the .wi 
proved inetfective against the industrial iriauts, 

Finallv. in 1935. the (^oniinittee of the North was itsrll 
abolished, l-^or ve<irs its etbiioi^rapluu-s. lin^^nists and 
administrators had been fii^htin^ a losini^ battle on behalf 
of the Northern Minorities. Now. as the whole eouiiti-\ 
slid into massive j)olitical and cultural repression and 
economic upheaval, their opposition was no longer 
possible. 



THE DARK YEARS: 
1941-1985 



Wnd then someone obedient and timid 
settled down in our souls, 
someone who got accustomed 
to being shouted at. 

someone who would just humbly he^,,/ 
Wactistav Aiikliaki. a Kainchatkan nati\'c. 



The greatest pressures on the Nortliern Minorities eanie 
l)et\veen 1950 and tlie inid-l9S()s. Soviet influence on 
them was institutionalized and became inescapable: they 
could only watch lielplesslv at the heartless auiakauuitiou 
of tiieir communities and the .iinltitncle of social 
problems which resulted. C;iveu the power of the State, 
protest was virtually impossible. 

Russification 

Duriuii the Second World War. the Northern Minorities 
were protected from nnlitar\' cotiscriptiou by a special act. 
Nexertheless. manvot'theui volunteered and went to the 
front lines where num\- u'ere killed and se\x^ral decorated 
as nuht • ■ heroes. The conntrv- suffered hea\y losses and 
severe damai^e during; the war and. for the followini^ ti\ e 
vears. the Government in Moscow coidcl ij;ive little 
thoni^ht to the Northern Minorities. By 1950. however it 
once again turned its attention to the North. 

Bv this time, a general ideological shift was luuler wav. 
While in the l92()s-o()s the official Comnunust ideoloiz>- 
embraced the concept of class struggle' and regarded 
natioiud and ethnic identificalion as obsolete, by 1945 
Stalin's political course had changed sharply, Hnssian 
superioritv in the sciences, industry and the arts was 
l)roclaimed by official propaganda. Arrests and purges 
which two decades previously had been carried otit under 
ihe banner of the 'class struggle' were once again 
td'fected. hut this time against the loss of national pride', 
'cringing to the West' and 'cosmopolitanism'. 

Hussia was proclaimed first among the 12S 'ecjual' nations 
of the USSR while its 'jtmior brothers' (L'kraine, 
Bvelorussia. Kazakhstan. (Georgia and the other nations 
and ethnic groups' were supposed to live in peac(^ with 
Hussia and (unulate it. On the other hand, the 'crinnnal 
l)e()ples' (Ingush. Crimean Tatars, c:heehens and so oin 
were to be ppnis..ed by the State for treacherv' or bad 
behaviour'. 

This new gov(^rnniental ethnic polie\ \vas based on the 
concept (although not vet the ternU of the 'nc*w historic 
unitv. the Soviet people', a monolithic iniitv which was to 
form verv (juicklv around the central core of the Russians. 
The 'internatit)nal langiuige of the Soviet people' was 
declared to be Russian and given top priority in all school 
timetables. The population of the USSR was supposed to 
suppress all its ethnic, linguistic and cultural differences 
and merge into a homogeneous nuiss of the Sovi(»t people. 



The Russification policy was supported by the dramatic 
changes in the legal code in the pre-war years, hi 1936. 
soon after the C^onunittee of the North was abolished, the 
svstem of integral cooperation in the North was 
dismantled. In the new constitution of that year there was 
p.o concept of National Raions: these were gradmdiy 
dissolve(l over the following three decades. Some 
National Okrugs were also eliminated and. in 193<S. the 
whole Arctic r(^gi(m was divided between the central 
ministries so that no central body existed to control the 
coloni/ation of the North. Thus, the Northern Minorities 
lost all control over their own\ existence. 

Chauvinism 

.\ campaign called 'Nativization' was pursued for sev(»ral 
vears in which lower- and middle-grade positions in the 
local Comnumist Party and the Soviet administration 
were given onlv to members of the Northern Minorities. 
However, since thev were appointed because of thcur 
ethnic background and not for their professional skills, 
manv of them proved unable to fulfd the requirements of 
the administrative posts. So the pendulum swxmg to the 
other extreme and the natives were declared incapable of 
doing responsible work, thus fuelling outbursts of Russian 
chauvinism against the indigenous peoples which are still 
conunon in tiu' North today, « In this context, and in numy 
others, the word "Russian' is used to designate any 
incomer irrespectiv e^ ol his or her real ethnic identity. 
.\bout 20 per cent of the incoming population of the 
North are. in fact, rkrainians. Armenians, Tatars and 
other pet)ples.^ 

Parallel to Russian chauv inism are similar outbursts bv 
Yakut. Komi and Buryat people towards the smaller 
Northeni Minorities. F^or e.xample. motiveless beatings of 
the natives bv the Flussian incomers took place in 
Dnclinka in the inid-1980s.''> A Ynkaiiir student tokl the 
author in i'^8T that she bad had to leave Yakutsk 
Universitv because of ce>nstant insults Ironi Yakut 
students, vvlu) fdt that onlv" the Yakuts should study there. 

Multiple cast s were rc^poited in manv Raion registry 
offices where the clerks refused to register new-born 
children under a native name on the grounds that "such a 
name doesn't exist, it isn't a liuiiiaii name'. The remarks ol 
a Russian librarian who had lived for several y(Mrs in a 
C:hukotkan village are tvpicah 



'The Chukchee and the Eskimos? Thetj live in 
the stone agel... They are all idlers! All they 
can do is have children, but they canl even 
take care of them. The State has to do that.., 
yurseriesy kinder <iartens. hoarding-schools, 
even the University... Everything free, of 
course,.. Hunting? They don't need it: they 
can buy everything they need in the village... 
Money? So long as they have enough to buy 
alcohol they are happy '^'^ 




At the same time, those Russians who were born in the 
North or have lived there for 20 years or more » generally 
behave towards the natives with more respect and 
tolerance. For example, permanent Russian settlers in the 
Kolyma region are likely to speak Yakut and understand 
Even and Yukagir, Mixed marriages are not uncommon, 
and e^enerally a person's ethnic identity' is considered his 
own affair. 

Yet, for the native peoples, bitterness runs deep. One 
Khant woman expressed her feelings/*^' 



7 wish I was dead, to avoid this earthly helL 
What have I had children for - for this torture 
and disgrace? Let Russian^ )e everyxcherc. 
then there will probably be Faradise, They 
will have nobody to destroy and ruin. They 
wi/ have everything, they wil raze to the 
ground the graves of our ancestors and our 
own. and that's it, \obody will ever vejnember 
that there were once Khants. Mansi. and other 
useless nations.^ 



Russian Language Policy 

Bv 1950. the new settlers constituted about half of the 
total population of the National Okrut^s. At this time, 
practically all the Northern Minority population could 
speak, or at least understand. Russian. In many ways, its 
acquisition as a second laut^uutre was a positi\'e devel- 
opment, as it allowed accc^ss to information \ ia books, 
newspapers, radio and. later. tele\'ision. However. 
Russification, and not bi-lini^ualisni. was the real aim of 
the Government's policies. 

In the Northern schools, the tnnnber of hours for native 
language teaching was reduced. In the areas where there 
were problems in teachinti Northern Minority languages, 
such as in those with rich dialectal variet\' (Khant. Korvak. 
Nivkh), or those with an absence of alphabets (Yukagir. 
Ket. Naukan Eskimo. .Aleut) or when the size of the 
t^roup was small, all education in native lani^uages ceased. 
E\er\*where. Northern Minority languai^es became at best 
a subject of study instead of being the primarv' medium of 
instruction. 

Arotmd 1957. school teachers throughout the North 
began to exert pressure on the children with regard to 
their native lanc^uatres. They were punished if they were 
heard to speak one other than Russian at school, and 
parents were recjuested not to speak their nati\'e language 
to their children at home. The usual explanation was that 
it would he better for the children to study only Russian 
at school since their education and understanding of the 
future mono-ethnic *So\net* State would be made easier. 

This Russian language policy was never officially 
announced or published. Ho\ve\ er. it is int( resting that 
Moscow's policies towards the Northern schools were 
verv similar to those of the US Federal Administration 
towards Alaskan schools se\eral decades earlier. Yet the 
difference is that the instructions of the Federal 



Administration were published and available for open 
discussion and criticism. 

By 1970. out of the 26 languages in the North, only 
Nenets was used at school as a medium of instruction 
and, even there, only in primary schools, Chukchee. 
Eskimo, Khpnt, Mansi, Even and Evenk were taught as a 
subject of study; Sel'kup, Nivkh, Korv'ak c.nd Nanai were 
no longer on the school timetable.'^^ 

The ^Broicen Generation' 

The degree of language competence of an individual 
and/or a community is closely correlated to the age of the 
speakers. The older generation is the bearer of linguistic 
and cultural tradition, a conservati\'e group; the younger 
generation tends to switch to a language of a larger 
ethnos. in this case nuiinly Russian but sometimes other 
Siberian languages such as Yakut, Burvat or Komi. ^- 

In man\' communities, a third o;roup is present behveen 
the older and the younger generation. This group, usually 
between 30 and 50 sears of age, is the 'broken 
generation'. It is characterized bv 'group semi-lin^ialism* 
(where part of the group prefers Russian e\en though it 
does not vet have proficiency in it. while the other still 
prefers its native tongue, althou^^h it mav ha\'e alread\- lost 
proficiencN'). Normal commimication within the group, as 
well as between the group and other generations, is 
therefore blocked. 

From the cultural point of view, the 'broken generation* is 
also a hs'brid: it has lost nu)st of its traditional customs and 
\alues but has not yet ac({uired new ones: normal 
transmission of cultural \'alues is also blocked. 

If the transition takes se\ eral generations to complete, 
and is supported bv a sound language and social policw 
the group mav e\'en feel little frustration: after all. for a 
generation that speaks, as their mothers and 
grandmothers did. Iavo languages, the loss of one of those 
nuiv be a prohleni. hut hardly a trai^edy. Moweser. in the 
North there has heen a rapid ousting of Northern 
Minority languages b\- Russian, as well as the loss of hi- 
lini^ualism e\en before it was established. The children of 
the 1950s, who bey;an or coutimunl their education at the 
time when the Russification policy was launched, were 
particularK- affected. This generation lost its laui^ua^e. its 
culture aud souietinies also its identity, without recei\inu 
anv \iable suhstitute. 

Forced Relocation 

In the 1950s aud 19fi()s another widespread campaign was 
launched in the North which was carried out with all the 
ruthlessuess aiul incompc^teuce oi a totalitarian systcui 
and which had a catastrophic effect t)u the Northern 
Miiu)rities. The campaign, oi' which the Russification 
process was oulv a forerunner, was based on the utojiiau 
ideal to bring the northern r(»'j;ion. and the Nortlieru 
Minorities in particular, to uioderu socialist ci\ ili/atiou' 
as (|uickl\- as possible. 

In March 1957. the ('ouuinuust Part\- C'eutral Couumttee 
issued a resolution. On the Measures for Further 
Economic and C'uitural r)e\(dopuuMit oi" the Peoples of 
the North'. The core of this was Article 5 whicli instructed 
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tlu^ Oblcust, Oknia ami l^aioii adiniiusrration: to stiuK' the 
Mri;(MU problems ot the lurther nnproviMiuMit ot the 
'•eononiic and adniiiiistratiNe terntonal or^aiuzatiou ot 
National Riiioiis and Oknies... to consider the ([iiestion oi 
MinpliKine the stnictiire and iniproMns the work ot' the 
fcononnc, So\iet and PartA' adiuiinstratioii m the X'ortii 

linpnnin^ and MinphtXintr were understood by the loeal 
.idnunistrations as a call to brin^z the northern areas uito 
hue with the adniinistrati\e structure oi the rest ot the 
rSSH but what followed in practice was the sluitt)n<r 
down oi' state and collective t'arnis in suuller N ilhuies. 
together with the dismantling ot' local adininistrati\e 
bodies. At the same time, smaller Nillatjes were 
ainabicinuited into larger ones and the population was 
lorcibk' relocated. 

Nomadic people were made to settle. L'\ en the Khants. 
who were nevi-r reallv nomadic but mi^irated <ui a 
seasonal basis within a limited temtor\-. had a regular war 
waijed a^iiinst them the local a<hiiinistration. The state 
and collective tarnis were closetl in their \illa^es. lca\inti 
the population lobless: schools, hospitals and shops were 
-hut. s(une \dhiiies were clost-tl complet(d\ and the 
population inoved to laruer settlements. 

Vn area with tewer \'illaees and .1 unuii'd t coiiouiN i"^ of 
course, easier to administer but this lorui m oreaui/atioii 
■vas ill direct coiUrav eutiou to tm- wa\ '>t most ot 

the Northern .Minorities. For (*\ami)le. :he traditi(uial 
MMsonal mieratious ni'tbe Khants W(^re fCouomicalK 
suitable tor a terntor\ that couhl support i>ul\ .1 limited 
uniiiher ot hunters. Since t he new settlements w ere 
flioseu j)urel\ !< )r tlieir com emeiR e tor transj)oi'tation. 
.idmiiiistnition and c(^iitrali/ed supplies, the uati\'e Kliaiit 
popiil.itioii s(Miii tourul itselt with no means ot support."^ 

In the settled areas, the local ailniinistratioii. pleading 
\.irious reasons .su[)pl\ routes, need tor new roads .md 
bouses, the uiiprotitabilitv" ot small \ill.iees. imbtar\' 
iiecessitN (lid tluur best to force the abaiulommMit ot 
Miiall traditional \illaues ot"-)()-5() iiih.ibitauts .nid mo\e to 
new standard settlements ot (i()0-S(H) people which had 
i)eeii built closer to Haiou centres. The siti^ tor these new 
settlements w(^re chosen accordimi to HuroiMMii stan- 
dards ot couNeiiienctv closc^ to a iartje ri\er or sate ba\ . 
the lie of t!ie land, ease ot roadbuildimi and so on. 
( iomeuieiice tor traditional occupations, such as huutiii^i. 
Iishuui .lud others, was not loiisidered at .lil. 

\ trood e\ani|)le is the amabiamation ot Kskimo and 
Cliiikchee villages. Naiikan lav on a steeji slope south ot 
the Berine Strait and was an ancient settlement where a 
branch of the Eskimo tribe had li\ed t'or centuries. In 
19.5S. it was declared iinprotitable .md the dwellers 
forced to m()\-e to the neiulibounn^ Miladies ot Niiiuamo 
and Pinakul. The methods wer(^ sun[)le: .it lirst the hjcal 
administnitiou tried to [)ersiiade the inhabitants that the\ 
wf)iild be better off in the new Nillaees but. when the\ did 
not succeed, the vdla^ie school and the shop were shut 
down and, finallv. the collects e tarm \vas li(piidated. 
Iea\in<itlie peo[)lc unemplo\e(l. The Naukau Eskimos 
had no choice but to nun c. 

Alter 19 vears. Pinakiil and Nuiuamo were the nisebes 
amaltianialed and the people transierred to the Cliukchee 



villaues oi Lorino. LaNr(Miti\a and Uiden where the\ 
formed oiiK a small [lerccmtaiic^ ot the [)opnlatioii. lien*, 
the Eskimo population ch^creased b\- 6 per cent: the 
( Jmkchee one increased b\" 7 per cent while the incoming; 
iiiainK" Russian > population imiiped by 1 16 [)er cent.''"' 

SimilarK". the Eskimos of sonth-easteri'. (iliukotka who 
li\etl in the small villaees ot'l'nazik, Kivak, .\\an. SikKiik 
and others wc»re transferred in 195S-9 to j new. lar^je 
settlement. Nj^vo-Clhaplino. which had been built inside a 
deep ha\'. The traditional small \illaees were abandoned 
and soon ceased to e\ist. The new location made 
traditional sea-mammal huntin^r much more difficult 
since the settlement was built far awa\- from the whale, 
walrus and seal mieration rtnites. Thus, the traditional 
wa\- of life and subsistence of these Eskimos changed 
completeK' within the lifetime of one generation and, in 
the new settlement, tlie\- constituted less than half of the 
population, the remainder beinti C^liukchee and Russian. 

The social and economic results ot the Eskimos" enlbrced 
relocation were iinuiediateK (n ident: 'loss of meaning 
was in turn tollowed hv such social [)roblems as 
uneuiploNinent. .dcobolism and hieh suicide rates. In 
19S9 in No\ o-( ihapliuo. there* were 9S fullv or partly 
Jiueiiiplo\-ed men .md women out ot the total population 
<if5.>4.'^'- 

Duniiu the i9^(K .iiid 19h()s, there w<Te si\ Saami Nilla^ies 
111 Lo\o/.ero i^aiou. In accordance with the relocatiem 
polic\. the\ were auialtiamat(Hl into one settlement but 
the process w.is slapdash and unprepared. The relocation 
was describetl b\ an onlooker- 



7 personally witnessed the relocation of the 
people from the I'illau,^ of Varzino. So houses 
had he en prepared for them. People were put 
cither into the houses of their relatives, or into 
slums no one needed. Three families of 
relatives, 11 people, moved into one small 
house. Imae^ine a two-room house with a 
kitchen where 16 ])eople lived, not for one 
year, but for six years! And now they ask 
hypocritically why there is such a hi^h crime 
rate amnna the Saami, why they drink so 
much!'^' 



In 1960. the eollecti\-e farms in (»orna\a hJlioria were 
closed down as iinprotitable In a special decree oi the 
(Council of Ministers of the I^issian Federation. This 
completelv destroyed all oreani/ed ecoiunnic actiN itv in 
this rural area: the Sliors became uneiuploved. since 
iiotliimi was set ii[) to take the [)lace of the collecti\-e 
tarins. Fimdiini tor bouse buildiua also ceased. The Slior 
population bad to abandon over 40 \ illaiies. Over two- 
thirds of the acti\e [)opiilation had to move to larger 
settlements and towns in search of jobs.''^ 

In the 196()s and 1970s, the forced C(mcentration of the 
Nivkh population took [)lace on Sakhalin with such 
ruthlessness and incompetence that the tragic results are 
almost unprecedented in the North.''' The natives were 
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v\luc'li wen* iDcatcd ni piac-fs uIrtc traditional ac'ti\it\ 
was out ol tlie (juestion. This soon caused uneniploynuMit. 
alcoliolisni and oIIu.t related social problems. 

Tlie rciotaoun and aiiial<:aiiiatic)ii policies were aeeoin- 
paiiied l)\ pressures to end the traditional livelihood oi 
(he Nonheni Minorities. For e\ani[)le. lor 15\ears hetore 
tlic Kskiinos of Chukotka Ireqiientlv had difTienhies 
ill Ui'ttiii'i perniissi( 11 to limit sea-niainiiials. The ban \^<is 
snpp()se(i to i)e lor reasons ol state >»'(urit\" the 
iiitenialioual bonier uas Hi kilometres a\\<i\ and also. 
•\ith niibelie\al)le e\iiuisin. out ol' apparent eonceni ior 
the hie ami health ol the hunters". In the l^TOs. the 
author 'AitiiesM'd pititnl si-eiu^s: the F.skiiiio s(M-hunters. 
excellent sailors, consnniniate masters ot whale .lud 
'Aalnjs hum. lud to ask lor pemiission to hunt e\-en tor a 
e()upl(M)t' hours. Fref{uiMitK'. pemiission was retiised. 

hi T\uinen Oblast in 19Sfi-7 the F\eciiti\e ( :()uiiiiiliee 
banned all liuntum except state coniinercial hnntimz. in 
rder to oppf)se poac hiini'. This nu'ant that the Kliaiiis 
could not carrs on the acli\ities wliiih li.id .ilwavs been 
the (.'ore ot their culture \iiti-poachin<z laws ucre pa.ssinl 
111 maiiN regions with no re-^ard tor the trachtional \\a\s ot 
life ot Northern Minonties .\s .i ivsnlt, the natnes aniUl 
not hunt tor the lood tlie\ were accustomed to. uhicii led 
to a drastic i !iani:e in their diet and. t(U!si'(|ueiirl\ tn 
medical nroiunns 

Statistics 

F\eii the pui)lished statistics proM' bexoiid doubt that the 
\ortherii Miiionties sutler troiii (ar worst^ t niulitioiis than 
the popui.itKJii oi' the I'SSH .(n .i uliohv nv tor (Aaiuplc 
the iiatpt- Inditin [lopulation nt North \inerica. The 
average mortalitx r.itc in tlu- l^iissiaii ['cderatiiui hi 
197S~9 was lo.fi per l.OOO. but in Mauatlan ( )blast it nas 
12.7 per 1 <'<X) Bctucfu 1079 muI 199(1 lilt- ^ \pect.nic\ in 
\Ia<iad.ni ( )hlast decreasetl b\ three xc.irs tor men and 
two \e.irs tor wr>inen. and is ni)^\ n^spcc tu el^ 42.3 and o^l 
\ears. Thf .e-era^e hie evpft taiiCA <it imauhers ot the 
Northern Minorities is between 40 .iiid 4"> \e.irs. .ibout 
Ifi-lS \ears iess than the .neraiie in the Hiissiaii 
I'edcration. 

The suicide rate in the North is S()-90 per UK) (HH).'- TIk^ 
incidence ut tuhc^rciilosis is 42 'per 100. ()(H) lor the TSSi^ 
225 per joo.oOO in ( diukotlsa." The perc-eiitaile ol 
(liilclreii boni outside marriatic is also (^treineK liiuli. For 
<'\amj)le. ,iccorcliii<i to a sur\t'\ c-oncliicted in 1979. out ot 
24 cbildreii bom in Siremki in 1975-9 to Kskinio mothers 
under the .r^e ol' -30. two-thirds were to unmarried 
mothers lor mothers under 2 \. the proportion \\'as thre(*- 
quarters . The proportion ot' simple u-oiiien between 21 
and 30 was 7^S per cent, ol imniarncHl iiUMi. 53 per c-eiit. ' 
The hiiih j)roportioii ol voiimi nniiiarried mothers can 
partU be evi^ianied b\ traditioiialb more liberal scwual 
mores. Iio\\e\er. to a larue evteiit this is now due to the 
disintegration ot' traditional raiinlv and social structures 
and to the tact that a \n^\\ proportion ot'the incoimnu 
popniiitioii are miattached males. 

IndepcMideiit and reliable statistics were and still are' 
hard to obtain. Scholars who tried to do tield research 
iuvoKinu statistics innnedialelv ({ot into trouble with the 



local KCB. Where such riunres an^ a\ailable. the otlicial 
statistic's J more optiiiiistic picture tluin the realitx. 
For e\aiiipl(v the averauc» life expectance calculated b\ M. 
\'olt'soTi for the Northern Minorities in C'lnikotka \vas 
44-5 vt^ars in the 19fi()s. and 40 wars in the 1970s."' The 
published fiiiurc^s. howex er. uaw (rl vears as tin* a\(*ra<:e 
life e\pectanc\ of .ill the Northern Minorities in the 
196()s/^ 

The Boarding^-Schooi System 

Oriiiinalb . boardinir schools were desiuned to ui\ e 
children of nomadic groups an opportnnitN t(j obtain a 
s\ steinatic education, in the laruc^r \ illaues. special 
biiil(liii<j[S were erec-ted. ('(piipineiit was iui[)ortecl. 
teachers were trained and the children ot reindeer 
brec'ders and hunters be^an staxim^ then* nine mouths a 
\(Mr. thus luiviniz an opportunit\- to rcMch a similar 
standard ot education to th-.it ni'thc^ non-nomadic peoples. 

Ho\xe\er. as part of the Hiissilication policy, the ssstcun 
Aas later e\tended. firstK to eo\-er the noinadic children 
of kiiideriiarteu and iiiirser\- a<ie. and later to include 
( liildreii ot the settled population. It soon beeaim* the 
'»iil\ possible wav \() obtain school eclucation and was 
made c oiiipulsor\ lor all the children. This created an 
miK situation wlierebv the parents bad to turn m their 
• Inidrcii M the «nie of one \ear. first to the mirser\ then 
to kiiider'iart(ui. then to hoardnni sciiool lor si\ ((a\ s .t 
week 24 hours a d.i\. while tlieiiiseKc^ li\iii<i in the same 
\ lilaiie 

\s a ii'suit ol' the boardiU'^-sebonl s\stem. children 
became lulK St ate -dope iiclcii t in main" places and 
deprned of a taiiiib iiphruniiini. The\ also lost their 
iiati\c Miother-tnu^^ues. At the a^e ol 15 or 17. the\ 
returned to their families ,is complete stramicrs. with no 
knowh^chie ot traditional miti\'e culture or ol home lile. 
I'arcuits also suttcu'ed since, in maii\ cases. the\ lost all 
tlie\r fecdinii nl respoiisibilit\ towards their children and 
dt4euatecl It all to tlu^ State. 

eiiluall\ . the !)oarclimz-sc hor)l polic \ led to dramatic- 
t hamies III traditional soc ial and laiiiib slim tnre .md 
e()iitrd)utecl to the formation ol the ahov e-meiitiom'd 
broken 'generation . It led .lud in iiiaii\ areas still leads 
'o the situation whcuc the majont\ ol tlic^ Northern 
boardimi-sfliool tiitidiiates ciimpleteK- lac ks the necessar\ 
hMU'^ skills. .Old oft(m cnieriles \Mtlioiit iuitialixe and 
eiH^rti\. The dominant ps\cliolo<iical cliaract(»ristic lor 
man\ of them is apathv' eoinbined with auuressiou; ibe\ 
experience eiioiiiions stress when tlie\ heuin their adult 
hie. 

The boardimi sc hools arc* noriiialb located in lar<:er 
settlcmients and to\\ns with children cominu there Iroiii 
ethnicalK differcMit \illaues. Nfost often, the onl\ common 
lan^iaije the\ lia\e is Hiissiaii. The schools are thus a \er\ 
etfective means of clestro\'iu<i the Northern Nfinoritv 
laniiua(i(*s: alter ei<iht or ten \ears of round-the-clock 
school traininu, the* eliildreii cannot speak an\- laii<iiiaue 
but Russian. 

Two or three generations of Northern Nfiiiorities lia\'e 
alreadv been taken through the l)oardinu-sclif)ol s\stein 
and \erv few of tluMii been able to escape its 
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tlcslnuMivf (•fr(\'ls. Iii last fcwviMrs. liou'cvtM'. llic 
IxKirdiiiii; scliools liavc lu'cii t^radiially turned into ocdiiiai*) 
(lav sfliools and tlic whole sysloni is nou' l)oin<; 
rccon^idorod. Tliis is a positive tlov'elopnKMU liiil. 
nniorUniatcK . il \\\\\ liaidlx repair llie damage alreadv 
eansed. 

The Autonomous Okrug Law 

stale policies eoneernin<j; tlie Nortlieni Minorities 
received a lot^al ronndalion in HlSO wlien (lie law on 
AnlononioMs Okriius vvas passed.'" Anloiionions Okm^^s 
replaeed National ()krn<is uliile Naiional Kaioiis \\cro 
olTieialK litpiidaled. altliouuli ilie laller liad in fact heen 
(Kvindlniu; ni nmnhers siiiec llie i^).)()s. All reforenees Uj 
llio Ndflliern Niinorilies uere rcnimed Iroiii ilie ic\l 
llie l.iu and a more nonlral lerni. ■an[onoMion>' roplaecd 
ihe word naliniiar, 

•\nnlher eliaiiiir uas lliiil llie \ nioiio iiions ( )k i ii <j; as 
snproMie adniinisl raliv e hods ' was (dceled 1>\ e(pnd 
snlTra^e uliieli meant (lie nilliM' j)e()[)les. ulio wi'H- 1»\ 
nou a sniall niinorilx e\ orv hero, \\ero »dlcel)\(d\ 
(•\elntlrd iVoin doeisioii innki m<:. The establislmicn I oi 
\ntononions Okrni^s e()ni[deled (lie lolalilarian p\r<iniid 
(iC pouer TlicN \\r\{' no^cr riM^aided as a lorni n\ 
naticnial ctlinie scl I -ad ni i iii si rat inn hut ucre simpK 
a(hi>inislrati\-e nnils al a eerlain KacI: liiulif- lhan Haions 
hill loucr lliaii Ohlasls. All inalh rs eonet'i iiinu divisions 
uilliiii llic Anlononioiis Okrnus and hotuceii 
\iil()U(nii(>ns okrugs .uid other uniK. also ({iieslioiis ahiiiil 
llic sctlin<i up or ehjsiijtr dovMi ot \.ilki<^<'s Uamis. Kaioiis 
and \ illat^e SoMcls. uere. aceordiu'^ 1(» the lau Vrliclc.) . 
placed niider (he jjii isdietiuii oi llie higher adnii iiisl i alioii. 
the Ohlasl. Hepiihlic and. I'iiialK. the I nion. l.oeal S(j\iels 
iiou lia<l a piireK eonsiilliiliv e lole. and (hat uas all. 

Sell-dflei'iiiiii,itioii uas no hunger |)ossihle since eeonoinie 
and soei.il plaiHiinii • \rliele 7' heeanie pari ol the 
respc-eli\e Ohlasl or Krai respoiisihililies. Tlie oiiK ri<ilil 
ihe loeal ad iiiinisl rat ii«i I had over i iidiisl rial enU'i priscs 
Iniietioninu on iheir laii<l uas the l i^^lil to he iiiloi nu-d 
alninl iheir .lelivKies and lo p.iss siim»:i -si loir lo higher 
levels oi adininisl lalitHi . \iiiele Hi'. 

\itie!e lo did appear lo «^i\e the local Soviel soim- ri<^h|s: 
the ri^hl to conln*! vvlielher ihe indnslrial enterprises 
kepi llu' law: the riid>t l'» c-o(H(linat(' and eoiilrol iheir 
land- nsa'^e ant 1 lo prtUecl t ho env iroiitiient . ;iiid so on. In 
iael. however !lie Soviet had no means ol iiiipleineiiliii!^ 
eontrol and coordinali<Hi. l'!veii lo eshihlish or lo close 
down an indnsliial enterprise o! iheir (jvvii. the 

Xiiloiioinoiis Okrni: li;id lo iisK loi pcrinission al a liiiiliei- 
level \iiiele \(r. 

(ijveii that \iilonoinoiis Okiiiiis rephiced National 
Okrniis. it w(nild he natural lo e\peel special articles 
seenriiiii socuil. eeonoinie and eiilliiial rights and 
nr(widiii<i ior some kind tji" ;uiloin)inv ior the native 



peoples to |)e oiilliiied in the law. Ilovve 
dealing with llie ii^ricnl I nral and intlnslrial i i<;hls ol 
Aulonoinous Okin^s. sa\s nollnii^ ahonl the Iraditional 
native occupations and svsleiii oi" siihsisleiice. \rlicle 2S 
remilalin^ the rights oi' ihe Anlonoinons Okriiu in 
(•{Incalitni and science, does not nienli(Hi the leachiim oi 
Northern MinoriU laui:uau;cs. eidlnre and liist(nv in 
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schools. Tli(» onlv iiientioii oi the iiuliii;cnoiis peoples is a 
valine hali'diiie in Article 29, that local Soviets should 
take ineasnres to (h'v(dop native cnlliu'e, ail and 
literature'. 



The law was not accompanied h\ statutes oi. ad 
trative tcu'ritorial niiits which on^ht lo have contained 
detailed descriptions of their leiial hasis and the vva\s lliev 
could he estahlislied or reoruaiii/.ed. Nor did il discuss 
horder changes and land (raiisler issiies.Tli 1 1 s. the 
populalioii o( the Northern areas eonld iiol enjo\ eiieclive 
leiial seciirilv."'' 

In ihe same Near as the Anlonoinons Okrnu law. a Tarlv 
decree was pnhlislied: 'On llie Measures I'or k'nrlhcr 
Meonoinic and Social Devfdopmcnl ol llie Areas 
Popiihiied li\ ihe Peoples ol" llie Norlli.' The docnineiit 
seems lo he concfMiicd ahont the Norlherii Minorities 
since new iiinds were allocaled to the N(U'lh and in-vv 
cdiicatioual and soeinl projeels were launched. Mowevcr. 
llie iperliaps deliher.ile* iinihimiil\ ol the vv(n(lin<i: 
' l)ev elopmcnl oillie \rc;is r()pnlale(l 1)\...'. not 
■ l)ev clopinenl oi the Peoples of ihe N(ui!r made the 
decree useless in practice l"or ihe Nortlu-rn Minorities. \11 
the innds went direclK to the Ohlasl and K.M<ni 
anlhorilies and were used lo cover the nectls o| ihe whole 
population. <jt which the Norlheiu Minorities consliluled 
hut a ven small pcicentaiie. Needless lo sa\ . lliev hatl no 
inllnence on the dislrihnl ion ol Innds. 
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ECOLOGICAL 
DISASTER: 
1955 ONWARDS 

Tlic a\;i!;iiK'li(' of iiidiislri.il (Icvclopiiiciil liil llic Nni lli in 
llic iiii<l- MnOs. .jllluniiili .illciiipls til iiidiisl ii.i|j/c ii h.ul 
;ili'ca(l\ liccii iii.kIc III llic iiiid \^}'M)s In tlic lolhivMiiu 
lliicc decides, llie ni'e.i u;is iinl enl<nii/ed hill ('oiKjiieicd 
loi' il tlinied (Hi! l() he e\il'elliek I'iell ill lillll lel'. l^old. eo.ll. 
oi'e. oil. <iJ|N ;iii(l oilier naluiiil resdiiices. Ilowcver lliei'e 
Wi'vc l.ius iieillier Inr ihe '^eohn^isls. nor lor llie r<i,i(h or 
li(MisedHiil(lers. A iieu mine or ;i iievv. liihher-eiiUinU site 
could he sl.Mied at .iii^ lime in aiiv |>liie( h^ .1 decision ol 
die \|(jsc()\\ :idiniiiist iMlioii. \\\\ p.ncel (H hind could he 
.llienalcd il'oili the ii.ili\c people \i\ ,\ stroke ol tlie |)eii. 
I'!\ ei \ tiling uas e\pl. lined .Hid e\cnsed |u the 
<-\l r.iordiii.UA Stale iinporlanee ol tin l.isk v'.hich the 
pifMiecrs hild to tnllil: i:;ol(l lor the St.ite. (jII lor the Sl.ile. 
.111(1 so (HI. lAildnill.i S. I^M^osliA sK.K .1. .1 v.v.ell-kno\\ II 
c\j>erl Oil the \orllierii ecohn^s ,iiid I r.idil ioiia I 
siihsislence models, st. Ued lli.it the Stale o^Mieisliip ol the 
land declared in the ( !(nislit iit ion is .1 iikIIi: 
realK li.ivc is hii rc.nier.ilic ' (lep;! i t iiiciit .d property ". 
c\j^''( i.iIK in the north ." ' 

The resnh vv.is lh;il the lr.i<^iic ccoh>aie.il s\ steins in the 
\(H'lli. .111(1 the siindl ethnic '^itnips (d the \orllicrn 
Minorities, uere not .ihle to vvillist.nid tins indnslrnil 
pressiiie. this |)ei iii.inenl (■( ( iliK^ic.il a<^<^i"essi(Mi and it 
had .III eiiorinons el Icct on hotli the soci.il .nid iialnr.il 
eiiMi oiiiiiciil. riie North's e\tiMordiii.ir\. Mlllle|■al)illl^ vvas 
seen, lor c\.iniple. in h)S t ulim it u.is c.ilenl.iled ilial. il 
one iii.ui ill (tiie c.ilerpill.ir \cliielc Inrroued the T.i\ iii\ r 
liiiidr;i ei^lit hours j lor three siiniinei iiioiillis. he 
\\ 01 dd succeed in Inriiiin^ tlie entire 'I'ii^ ni^ r Meiii iisnl.i 
into .1 desert lu the end (d the cciiIiiia The ii;ili\.e 
popul.llKHi were nn.dde to oppose these pressines 
hcc.iusc thev h.id no le^.d structures lliev could use (in 
their ow u hcliall. 

Timber 

The lirsl to att;ick the North were the liinher concerns 
who ucrc allociitcd taiii;i lots hv the cenliiil ^o^einnient. 
without c(msnltiii«^ or even iiilorinim^ (he loc.d .idiiiiii' 
istiations. \ loc;d Soviet vv(nil(l lre{|iiciitK learn that p.irl 
(d its IcrritoiA li.id hecn <^iveii to a t i in he r-( 11 1 1 i n u 
enterprise onh when the cinploxecs iirrived to prepare 
the trees lor Iclliii^. I'or c\jmiple. in Deceiiihcr MjST the 
huuleis ;Mid reindeer hi'ecdci's o| ;ni I'lvcnk villai^c ciilled 
'!\.nna in Oklciniiisk H.iioii. ^akntivii' received an order 
to the (dlect thnt lot) s(|. kin. of taiiia, amonntinii to live 
luilhou cubic metres ol trees, were to he .ilieiiated Iroiii 
their traditional hmitin^ <iroini(ls. The doeinncnt allotted 
to the u.itixe population ;i parcel of hind onlv 2(1 \ in kni. 
lor their own use. The vilhii^e ;issenihlv sent deleiiiites lo 
the Hnioii Soviet, then to the .idmiiiist r.it ion ol ^akntiva 
Hcpuhlic, hut nohocK would listen to tlieiii. Thev were 
sent h.ick rudelv with the verdict: This is a decision tak(Mi 
ill Moscow , n( )t hi c;in he done ahout it. 

P'roni the niid-IUons onwards, lirsl -elass lorests. lln- 
traditional Innilimj; and fishing u;roiinds ol the \ortheni 



M i inn-i t ics. were cut down on ,'i massive sc de. h'or 
e\.iniple. .1 (Hie-ve.tr j}hiii ill (>oina\a Shoi'i.i in 
resulted ill the lelliiiu, ol I.I iiiillioii cuhic met res ol" 
liiiiliei iisina p(»weiriil iii.icli i iii' rv .iiid in such a 
niech.inic.illv ,iiid ecoio^icallv luisoiiiid iiiaiiiier lli.il ill 
inaiiv cases almost 1(1 pe:- ceiil was wasted, hdt lo rot 
where it had he( 11 ciil. 'Hie reiiiaiuder was (loated down 
the nvci's. iiinin ot Which hecaiiic so choked up that it was 
possible l(» cross lonn oin h.iiik to the oilier vvilliont 
welling one's {cel. The d.nil.l^e done to Silieri,ili loresls 
vv iis CHOI n 101 IS- the hir e.ist ol the eoimt rv lost :M) pei cent 
oh its l(»rests inclndinu 2 I pel ecu I in M.iuadan nhhist. .U 
per eel 1 1 ill I'liinoi'skiv K i\ii. U per cent in K I lal i.i rov skiv 
kr.ii. ^S) pel' cent on Sakhalin and 12 per cent in \niiir 
( )hi.isl. \l the s.niie time, there vv.is .iKo .1 sharp decre.ise 
III the miniher ol Inr .mim.ils 

Iiiterii.itioii.il coinp. lilies .ilso pl.ived .1 p.u'l. \eeordin<^ lo a 
h)S7 a<.j,reeiiieiil hetvveeli the I SS K and ( !i ih.i. 1 he Siikpai 
Tiinher ( ■oiiipaiiv vv.is cst.ihlislied in ihe l.n' e.isl .nid 
<^ivcn a licence cut liiiiher in the lands ol the I'dc^c 
whose livelihood depends eiilirelv (Ml the lorests. Siniil.ii" 
Ire.ilies were signed vvilh \<ntli Korea, Todav v\hile 
eiilliin^ the tiinher. k(Hc.ni vv(Hkers poison the rivers 
po.ieli ,111(1 ieco<^iii/e no laws .md the local .idiuiiiis- 
Ir.ilioii e.nt do iiuliiiir^ lo slop tli<-iii ' 

Oil cind Gas 

()il and <^.is e\l r.ictioii he^.iii ni the mid- h)()()s .nid also 
had .1 lic'^.itive (died on the \in lli. The l.il*;est oil 
deposits Siii'^nt ;ind S.iinothM ' lie in the hind ol the 
kliants hut thev received no ('(uiiju nsal i()n (or the oil 
piiiiiped out ol '.heir hind. wliiU^ the hind itsrll was 
desl r(»ve(h 

( )ne ol t he most 'graphic eMiniples o{ 1 he od vv ,m in the 
\orlli is ihi- sloiA ol Villi. il Peiiiiisnia Mlcr l.ir<^e «;as .nitl 
oil deposits were loiiiid there. .1 decision vv.is tidscii to 
sl.nl (pnck e\ploralioii .ind developnieiil ol the .uc.i even 
tlion«;li some e\perls m.iint.iin il is not econoinicalK 
piolit.ihle. \ tecliiiical jd.m was diiivvii np which included 
.1 south north r.iilvv.iv a ii;is-m.ini .iiid several oil vvflls and 
ri'^s \s usual, the riulils and needs (d the native 
popiil.il ion were not t.dvcii into .K-coiint so tli.it. hn* 
(A.iniplc. the r.iilvviiv was planned in such a v\jiv th.it il cut 
oil the snmiiicr deer pastures Ironi the winter ones. The 
inaeliiiies uKiviin^ math de^troved the tundra with the 
resnit tliiit live shite deer l.irnis in V.niiah Nenets Okrii^ 
lost .')^J l.(i^J^) heel. ires ol p.istnre in a lew veais and more 
than 21. ()()() deer. The same happened in other areas, {or 
(A.implc. in bl7()-S7 the deer herd dec reased in M.i'^.kLiu 
'v )hlast hv 1.") percent, in Krnsnov jusk Krai hv 10 p( r 
cent while in Sakhalin it .iliiiost ceased to e\ist.^' 

\. Pik.i. .1 M(»seovv elhno-soeioloaisl who worked in the 
kite 197()s with 'he kli.iiils near Lake I\aku-ol. ^ave the 
I ol low ilia (k'scriplioii ol vvli.it he saw there ten vears later: 
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It is difficult to recognize the place. Where 
there wan a realm of virfyin land, where one 
would only seldom meet a fisherman's hut or a 
deer-hreeder's or a hunter's tent., a city has 
been built. One sees settlements, cross-mads 
of asphalt highways siretchiufi, as far ar. lie 
eye can see. And between them - black 
patches of burned forests, vast spaces of man- 
made deserts, the moss uprooted by 
caterpillars, oil overflown surroundin}!^ oil 
rigs. <!,as torches hurnini^ day and ni^^/if. the 
smoke of forest fires. One f^ets an impression 
that man declared war on nature here/*"' 



The indigenous people* had no leiral rights of redress. All 
they could do was look in despair as their land, their way 
of fife and their future were quickly and ruthlessly being 
destroyed. The author remembers, for example, horror on 
the faces of Eskimos from south-eiusteni Chukolka when, 
in 1980, rumours came that oil had been found nearby. 
One said. This is the end. we'll be finished very soon 
now." lie looked desperate. heli)less and resigned, 
Luckilv, the rumours proved untrue. 

Discussion and Resistance 

After 1985, the situation began to change. In 19S7, the 
Yamal Okrug administration made the first attempt 
openlv to oppose the unchecked industrial development 
of the area. They openly criticized the Ministries of Oil 
and Gas, Energv' and Transport for their singlemindod 
concern with oil and gas, for ignoring the peoples of the 
targeted areas and for violating the few laws that were 
supposed to guard their interests. In actual fact, the 
Okrug authorities were inlerest(»d not so much in 
protection of the natives and their land but in the 
opportunity to get compensation and additional funding 
for the Okrug. 

In 1988, the Vanuil Okrug S<)vi(^t banned the building 
of the railway but the ministries involved simply 
ignored their'decision. In 1989. the Director of the 
Arctic Department for Oil and Gas Construction 
( Arktikneftegazstroy). L Shapovalov. answered a 
journalist as follows: 



'Well have to come to Yamal anyway. The ^[r/.s 
must be supplied by 199L as planned,,. So 
one will chanf^c the a^j^reed dates. And we^li 
not be able to avoid it.., we hear so much idle 
talkinf^, aenselcss indif^nation, silly shouts 
about 'savins^' a strip of Yamal land. Come to 
think of it. it isn't land at all.,, it has 6()7c of 
ice in it.'*"' 



The opposit(» position was expressed by an Evenk poet. 
A. Nemtushkin. who wrote about anolher large-scale 
industrial project, the Turukhan hydro-electric plant: 



"Many people think that this [the ecological 
damage resulting from S'orthern industrial 
development I is an unpleasant but necessary 
evil compared to the advantages that billion.^ 
of new kilowatts will bring,.. However, in 
reality it means destruction of the very basis 
of the native way of life, comparable to the 
consequences of a nuclear war. The only 
difference is that the war would instantly 
destroy all the life on earth, while ecological 
disaster will have the same effect, but 
gradually,'"''' 



The devastating acti\'ities of industrial giants in the North 
is caused neither by any special intention to harm the 
native people, nor by their ecological ignorance (though 
the latter surely is tiu^nO. but by the way the economic 
svsteiu itself works. The succ(^ss of a ministry under 
central control has been evaluated by only one criterion: 
how much uionev it spends. Neither the negative 
ecological consequences, nor ewu the profitability is of 
anv intcn»st. It shuiild be ob\ious that the losses incurred 
bv building a mine and a concentrating mill in the centre 
of Kamchatka would be higher than any possible profit 
this project might give, but the ministr)- is indifferent: the 
iiu)re the project costs, the better for them. The local 
administration, on the otluu' hand, is very interested in 
what is built on its land but has no rights. '•'^ The result is 
that the r;nlv wa\ to affect the final d(^cision in these cases 
is through publicity'. 

In February 1989. tlu^ Presidium of the Council of 
Minist(^rs of the USSR decided that the existiuu 
(levelopiuent plan for Vanuil should be suspended, basinu 
its decision on the lack of concrete information on how 
industrial (hn-elopment woukl affect the local eeolo^x" and 
relati(uis with the native population. However, the 
ministries at first ignored even the Presidium. Aeliiu^ 
through old and well-established ties of personal and 
Party influence, they forced the (;o\(*rnuieul to issue 
temporarv permissions' - and continued their work. In 
1990, die struggle was still going o!i. 

Another example conies from the area where the Kliants 
live near the Sob River. In 1984. large-scale extractions of 
gravel from the river bed began. As usual. nol)od\' asked 
for permission either from the local administration or 
from the Kliants. The machinen- was shipped in, together 
with workers from other parts of the countiy. and the 
c()iise(|iieuces soon became eudent: die water balance of 
the river was destroyed, the ri\'er bed and the river bank 
were altercnl and. before hmg, the stocks of sturgeon, 
formerly plentiful, went down drastically. Also, the 
incomers robbed the u inter huts of the native hunters 
and the ancient Khant cemeterv- vs'as vandalized.'^' 

The natives tried to protest but without results. Then the 
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people from Katravozh, a village on the bank of the Sob. 
called a meeting and decided to oppose the intruders hy 
other methods. They blocked the river with buoys and 
fishing boats and refused to let the dredgers go upstream. 
The Okrug Executive Committee recognized this act as 
legal. In 1987, it transpired that the excavations were 
unprofitable and the gravel company withdrew, leaving 
hehind a crippled ri\'er. 

The saddest part of the story is that the legality or 
illegality of what the Khants or the gra\'el company did 
was not evaluated by the court but by the Okrug executive 
administration. The idea that the gravel company could 
be taken to court never occurred to any group in the 
conflict - to the Khants, the administration, the ::ompany 
- because of the complete dependence of the courts at all 
levels bv the Communist Party structures. The courts 
alwavs rubber stamped Party decisions. 

An illustration of what awaited a native if he or she went 
to court against an incomer occurred in 1985. An old 
hunter lived alone on Sakhalin in a small Nivkh village 
which had been abandoned in the 1960s. He had a 
licence from the Oblast administration for hunting in the 
area and also a part-time job as a poaching inspector. 
Several kilometres away from the villa(^e there was a 
lighthouse where a new keeper, a Russian, came to work. 
Ver\' soon the NMvkh hunter noticed that the Russian was 
poaching in his territors'. hunting seals and foxes. Finally, 
he killed a bear. 

Bears are sacred animals in Nivkh culture. There is a verv' 
elaborate hear cult and a bear may only be killed after a 
long and complicated cereinonv. The old hunter was 
enraged and, since the law was obviously on his side, took 
the Russian to court. Yet the court acquitted the Russian 
and started a case against the Nivkh accusint^ him of 
poaching. The police searched his house without a 
warrant, his guns were confiscated e\en though all were 
properlv licensed, and skins were taken. During the 
search, a policeman said to the old man, 'You shouldn't 
have acted against a Russian. See what's going to happen 
to vou now!' The old man was fined by the court, firstly 
.500 then an extra 200 roubles. The storv', one of many, 
became known for the sole reason that the old man's 
brother was a well-known Nivkh writer. X'ladimir Sangi, 
who li\es in Moscow and is now President of the 
Association of Northern Minorities and who was 
influential enoutjli to make the episode public.''^ 

The prosecnti(>n and pimislunent of nati\'es who sought 
justice against the violence of the incomc^rs was conunon 
in the 1970s and 1980s. This was the time when the 
courts, the police, the KGB. the administration and the 
Press were close I\ bound by mutual guarantee and by 
membership in the Party structures, and were ready to 
bring the immense power of the State down on any 
'troublemaker' who dared to (juestion their right to \iolate 
the law. 

A standard accusation was that of 'nationalistic activities' 
and, from the earlv 1930s until recently, this was used 
manv times against natives who tried to oppose the large- 
scale industrial offensive or to protect traditional culture. 
The supposed logic behind the accusation was that when 
an ethnic group opposed the interests of the State, they 




were thereby committing a crime' against the State. To 
give an indication of the scale of the problem, in Yakutiya, 
about 3,000 people were arrested between 1950 and 1985 
for nationalistic activities.^- The same crime was used to 
arrest and incriminate the majority of the Shor 
intelligentsia. 

Servermje Prostonj journal is full of bitter letters by motive 
people who mourn their dving motherland, and protest 
against their lack of rights and denial of free speech. One 
states: 



7 am an Evenk... In our village wc now 
number only about 409 people. Our 
traditional reindeer-breeding is gradually 
being curtailed as unprofitable. We have 
forgotten our language^ our traditionSy our 
culture, our arts. There are no natives in the 
local Executive Committee; outsiders have all 
the power, but they are not interested in our 
local problems including ecological ones. A 
hydro-electric plant is being built on the 
Adycha river - this means death for nature, as 
well as for us. Three million cubic metres of 
timber will go under water, many villages will 
be pulled down. Where shall we live^ what 
shall we do, where shall we hunt and fish, 
where shall we get drinking water?... I once 
had an opportunity to ask A. M. Zoteyev, the 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Russian Federation: Why don't you take 
into consideration the interests of the native 
people? He answered without hesitation: ^^The 
interests of the State go firsts the interests of 
the people are subordinate^\^''' 



Before 1985, it never occurred to those in power in the 
North that indigenous people could make a cx)mpensation 
claim for their devastated land. The Norilsk mining 
enterprise, one of the largest and richest in the country, 
which is located in the lieart of Taymyr Autonomous 
Okrug, succeeded in providing relatively high wages, 
decent food supplies lat least before 1988) and tolerable 
living conditions for its workers. Vet for several decades it 
refused to notice the impoverished native population that 
liv ed on the land from which it extracted its wealth. 

Inequalities 

The difference in living standards between the Northern 
Minorities and the incomers is viist. In the Kamchatkan 
villages ofOklan. Khairyuzovo. Voyampolka and others, 
average living space per person is 3-7 s(j. m. - about the 
size of a gravevard plot. Most villages lack the basic 
utilities: no nmning water, no central heating, sometimes 
no electricity. The same disparity' in wages, which began 
in the 1930s, beKveen the native population and incomers 
remains today. The average monthly wage of an Eskimo 
sea-hunter in 1988 was generally around 80 roubles while 
the monthly wage of a Chukotkan miner in 1985 was 
around 900 roubles and those of a Norilsk miner in 1990 
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around 1 .TOO roubles. Tlic li\ in^ foiulitioiis ol" a luitixc in 
tlic Northern xilla^cs is tinco to (onr tiitics worse than in 
the Hnssian iM'th'ration''- in ucnorah At \ ostok collet tixc 
larni on Sakhalin in lUSl. the <listrihnti<ni of intonic was 
siinilark inu'tinah oCi.S per cent <il" natixcs and onK S.-4 
per cent oi" i)Oii-nali\ t's had <i sahn\' of 2. U)() ronhlos or 
loss, while 5(i.fi per cent ol" noii-nati\<*s and onl\ 1 S.7 [)er 
cent ol' natives had a salan til" oxer 4. -0^* •onhles.'" 

'I'he native popnlation is able to Inul tniK the lowest paid 
and least (pndilied johs. l" neniplox nient annni^st the 
natives is \eiA hi^h. since their traditional attixities ha\e 
been i niderniined. declared unprolitable and shnt d<»wn. 
Im tlie new jobs, tlic Northern Minorities can seldom 
compete with tlie ineonu-rs. not onl\ beeansc their 
trainhiu is worse and their education ol pocncr (jiialitx. 
bnt niso because nian\ of the ke\ j)<»sitions in the xilla^e. 
Hai(Mi and Oblast administration are taken l)\ non-nati\es 
wlici aie olleii prejndiced against birinu iiatixe^ l"oi' 
(•\aniple. onK one director ol" the IS Tax ni\r state l.nins 
was a native resident. " 

I ntil reccntK. tlu- law of Northern increments" ollered 
an increase ol" up to 200 per cent Inr lomi-term contracts 
in tlie North hnt was irjxcn oiiK to tlie incomers. Aronud 
I0S5. the law was thanued bnt in practice the wa^es si ill 
diller. I'or e\ain[ile. ui ^amal. the inc-omer si ill ret'cixt's 
170 jier c-eiit more th.ni is paid lor the same job d<Mie in 
die Knropeaii p.n t ol' Hnssia. wbiK' a iialixe is oiiK (tllered 
loO per cent more. This cxnit radiets C '< )ii\ cntit ui Ki^J ol 
tlie luleniational I .abonr ( )r^ani/at ion espccialK \rtielc 
20 tli.it <leniands (-(pial paxment lor e<pial hibonr 
i r respect i\e ol" the worker s ethnic .dliliation . Ou the 
whdie. it is diiricnlt to liiul a single line in this ( '(ni\entioii 
that has not been \iolated in the North 



GLASNOST AND 
BEYOND: 1985-1992 

As alreatK shown, there was lU) possibility before lUSo ol 
sncccsstnlK p rot esti mi; against j)olieies o( the State since 
the latter had a whole \ariet\- ol" instruments to silence 
opposition, which it did not hesitate to use. Howexer. li\ 
the mid-l9S()s. even elements within the Connnnnisl 
Part\ beuan t() realize that the entire Soviet sxstcin was 
nioribnnd. especialK in its economic- i lud licicucies. 
Cautious ehanues came initialK Ironi the top aiul. iilter 
Mikhail (;orbache\ sncceeded as ( a-neral Secretarv ol'tlie 
Cominnnist Partx in March lOSo. these acccderated. 
Countless popular moxcments dc\ eloped thronuhont the 
I SSH - deuioeratic. nationalist. eu\ irouiuental nud tlie 
sitn.ition r.ipidk lt>okon its own inomentinn. 

Grassroots Protest 

Chanue came later and more shmK for the Ntn tlieni 
Minorities than lor the rest <d" the countrx. perhaps 
because ol tlu- \ astness ol" their lerritorx. Tlie rollowini: 
stones ol" two x illa^'s. Sikaclii-.\l\ an in Kbab:iro\ ski\ Krai 
and i\nen in Kanuhalkan (^libnt. art- ludplnl in 
illnstratiui: the elTecls ol this c hange on the indigenous 
peoples in general. 

Ill lOTt). a Naiiai fislnm: cooperative was elose{| b\ tlie 
loeal administration in Sikaclii- \l\an. As a result. 
iiiieiiiplo\ luent soared, alcoholism and crime iiuTeased 
ami the xoun^er pet)j>le nio\ed to nei^hbouriu^ towns. 
Next, tlie \ilbuj,e Soviet was tlisb.iuded and the 
administration iiKAcd to a larger liiissian settleiucut Tlic 
iiihahitants were (oreed lo hand <}\er to the State tai^a 
laiul whicli had belou^etl to the xilla^c". as well as to <4i\e 
lip tlieir risliin!^ sites tt) a State-owned fishing coiiipaii\. 
Without the permission ttl tbe Naiiais health centres lor 
workers Ironi neiubbonrimj; towns were establisbetl in ami 
aromul the xilla^i'. alon^witli pri\ ate (/r/cZ/r/s. 

In the sumiiK-r ol" U)S^). bowexer. the pic ture siiddenK 
cli.mued. People be^an to protest against the bnildimj; ol 
these darlias and bealtb centres aucl the \illauc eonncil 
was re-4'stablished. .Also, a 25-stromj; lishiiui; teatii was 
(U^ani/.ed to snpjiK the xilla^e with fish while a 
eonstrnction team ol" lo peojde was ereated to build new 
houses. I'nemphix iiient disappeared. 

CiirreiitK. the N.inais' main demand is that land which 
belonged to their eommnnilv h(dorc H)00 should be 
restored to them. \t the same time, the xilla^e 
administration is stiuKimj; the le^al problems posed h\ the 
health cenlr'.'s and r/f/e/if/.s . Tbev would like to set a rent 
lor the laud and use the iiionex lor the needs ol the 
\ illa^e i)ut. il this is rcdusetl. the\ are reacK to t.ike the 
matter to court with the ludp ol the Xssoeiation ol 
Northern Minorities. 

In Kamcbatka. as late as H)S(>. the Haiou Council 
launched a caanpaiun to shut down the village oi Paren 
because ol" its alleged nnproritabilitx . \l lirst. tbe\ tried to 
talk the people into ino\ in^ \ olnntariK and to switch to 
the w{u k ol" reindeer breeders. Then, w hen tlie\ lailed. 
thev threatened to dismantle the electric- pow-er plant and 
to shut <k)wn the shop. 
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ll()U('\('r. tlic limes Iiad clui ii^cd . W'licii the [^aion 
( ioiiiicirs (Ic'lc'i^atidu came to the \illa<j;c' to pcisiiaclc" and 
tlireatcii. il uas met \)\ a \V(dI-()r<j;aiii/('d imII\ and posters 
sawii<4. 'The l\iU\lo tiil)e uill never leave llie land ol tlieir 
aiicestorsi' The h)cal and central Press heard ol'the 
protests and pnhHshed scores of artic les and letters 
the viHa^ers. One h'tter read: "The relocation of Paren 
popnlation u ill mean one thini^: wr. llie Paren Rc)r\aks. 
uill lose onr l.inunaue. onr enstoms. t raditions anil skills. 
What eonld Ix- worse tlnni that?" (inrrentK. the joint 
ellorts ol the l*o\t\l<)s. the Press and sonie politicians, 
have sneeeeded in at least suspending the elimination of 
the village. 

independent j)olitii'al and soiial strni'tnri's he^an to 
.ippear thronuhont the North .md PiSfJ was an I'specialK 
(rnilhil U'ar in (his respect, l-'or e\am[)le. an association 
called amal for Onr 1 )escen(lants' uas established u Inch 
opposed the ecological (lest met ion of the Varna! 
P< ninsnl.L In Peninur.id. the Sii)erian Cnltinal Centre 
u.is funndcd with lie aim ol unitinu ail Northern 
\lin<n*it\ people u ho liw in the l ilv and ol snpj^ortimj; 
their political and eidtural ai tions auainst the local 
ihissian administration in tlu' North. 

In l9S9 in Kolp.isheu). a village of the Tomsk Oblast. .i 
etmstituent assend)K of ST (hde^ates est ahli shed the 
Soc ietv of Tomsk Sekknps. ( )ne ol its major demands was 
the restoration ol ethnic S(Tknp village so\iets in areas of 
hi^li-densitv S(Tknp po[)nl.ition.'"'' In the same \ear. the 
\ssoenition of Kola S.nnni vvas set np \)\ S.ianii peo[)le. 
■'flic \ssoeiation is an in(le[)endent non-governmental 
organization uhieli is called npon to pioniote the soi ial 
and economic devciopnn'nt ol this ethnic minoritv. to 
presciAc its traditions based on the harmonv ol man and 
n.itnre. .nid to stn(K and develop its ladtnral and spiritnal 
heritage.'"'- 

Another constituent asscuihK took place ni tlie suunncr 
ol l9^J() in Provldeniva ((IhnkotkaV This uas the He<^ional 
Societv of the Kskimos ami its 52 delegates came tVoni si\ 
iniportiUit villa<ies in the area. I'lie nniin <^oals ol the 
soc ietv are to li<ilit for tlio ri^Jit ol native prioritv to land- 
nsai^e. lor the rii^lit to pursue traditional industries, lor 
the introduction of taxation ol all or<j;.mi/ations nsin^ the 
land, and for cultural revi\ al. 

First Congress of Northern Minorities 

A ver\ important event in the liistorv of Northern 
Minoritv politic-al stru<j!;ule ()ccMrred in March 1990 when 
the l''irst (.'oui^ress of Northern Minorities took place in 
Moscow. Despite an I'lennnit ol '^overn'uent nnmipn- 
l.iti(Hi. especialK at the l)e<j;inm'n^. the f'ou'^ress ovcrc-ame 
this and adopteil several impoitant resolutions as well as 
esttihlishmj; till' .Vssoeiation of Northern Minorities with 
Vladimir San<i;i as cdiairniaii. Its ^oal was Mniitlv 
formulated: "Po unite all onr strem^tlis in order to suiAice'. 

'I'lic (hdei^ali's st)*essed that oiilv seven out ol the 2(i 
Northern Minorities have roriiial ethnic- aiitoiioiiioiis 
structures. 'Plier(dore. aloiu^side the iiecessitv to re- 
estahlisli National l^aions and imli<j;eiions villa<j;e Soviets, 
the (.'oiii^ress recouimeniled a relnrn to tribal Soviets and 
(.'oiuicils of I'dders as {onus of sell-adiiiiiiistiatioii 'i'liev 
also (lennuided Ici^al c-onlirmation (d traditional l.md- 
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iisa<ie In areas populated In the N(}rtherii Minorities and 
that industrial projects in the North should })e ev aliiated 
bv a local indigenous or<j;ani/atioii. Thus, indiuenoiis 
villa<re Sov iets should he <j;iveii e\clnsivc' ri<j;hts to control 
both laiui and water iisa<j;e and resened territories iiii»Jit 
be establislied to protect tratlitional life. The (*on<^ress 
also noted a ver\ low level of" edneat ion and inedieal 
serv ice anionu;st the Northern Min )rities and called lor 
special iiieasnres coiieernimj; their lain^nai^es and cultures. 

The (!oiej;ress addressed the Sov iet ( ioverniiient and 
deinauded iiiiinediate rat ilieat ion ol'the ( >onveMt ion 
(*oiK(rniip4 1 ii(liu;enons .iiid Tribal Peoj)les in 
Independent (.oniitries'. This had been ailopted h\ the 
I iiteriiational Labour ()r<j;aiii/atioii .II.OHii |uue I9S9 
but its principles needed to be (tbserved tbrou^liont the 
PSSH.'"- 

However small in iniiiibers the Northern Minorities iiiav 
be. thev do hav e an intelligentsia ol their own. including 
v\ (d 1 -k IK )vv 11 v\ I Iters, social workers, scholars and 
politicians who live in the larger cities and have access to 
the inforuiation and to dec ision-inakers on Northern 
Minoritv [)olic\. both on a national and international levcT 
'['his t^roup. together with the educational, cnltur.d and 
social v\orkers in the villages plavs an important part in 
lorinidatinu and promoting ideas tli.it can help <ill the 
Northern Minorities. I'ndonbtedlv . their meinbership 
and [)artieipatioii in the movement is sure to <j;rovv. 

Government Actions 

.\ widespread discussion of the cat as{ i()p,!ue situation 
lac im^ the Northern Minorities startecl .il'ler UiS.") and has 
alread\ be»4uii to cause changes iu government policv.'"* 
I''oi- e\aniple. in the cultural sphere, the (ioniieil ol 
Ministers issued an edict in l9S9 tint selu-ol classes iu the 
I I clii. ^'iikauir. IttTmeii. Dolman and Nivkh lamj;na<4es 
should be resumed. Nev\ pro^raniines {or instruction iu 
reindeer breedi ii^. linntin^ and fur lai miinj; li.iv e becni 
introduced. Nortlierii Minoritv iievvspaj)ers vvliicdi had 
been closed in the eailv pj.iOs llu' oiiK cNccplions were 
the Kliaiits. Nenets and (!linkcliee papers are now slouK 
reappearinu. 

In .\u^nst 19S9. the l !v eii taiitai N.itional Haioii was 
established. It v\as the lirst in several decades and serves a 
compact m'oiip ol .d)oiit 1 .t)()() Pv ens vv ho live in a 
territorv of 53.(100 s(p km. The National Kai(m is a 
resetAcd area and the Haioii Soviet li.is a deciding vote on 
all (piestioiis ol iiichistrial and otiier development iii the 
region. The ri^lit ol the Pveiis to their traditional v\av oi' 
life is seeiired bv local l.ivv 

In 100(1. the Soviet [^irliaiiieiit p.issed t w o law s w liicli 
have a direct bearimj; on the Nortlierii Minoritv situation. 
One (d'tliese. Ou (/Ciieral Principles ol' Local Self- 
\diiiiiiistratiou' '0 ApriP.'"' coiit.iins several sections 
which can be used bv the Northern Minorities to improve 
their situation. 

Secti )ii 2. Parat^rapli o st.ites: \ illatj;e Soviet, settlement. 
ILiioii. tovui and part ol town can be c*oiisidered as 
prinmrv territori.d units ol seir-adininist rat ion.' This 
allows an ellinie <:;roiip to establish its own .idiiiiiiislrative 
bodv which would niclnde local jH'ople. 
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Section 8 sets an economic basis for self-administration: 
natural resources (land, minerals, water, forests, vegetable 
and animal life), communal and other property is to serve 
as a source of local income and to satisfy the social and 
economic needs of the population of a given territory. 

Section 11 states: 'Economic relations between local 
administrations and industrial enterprises, and 
organizations that are not communal propert\\ should be 
based on taxation and agreements,' 

Section 23 is also very important: The establishment and 
reorganization of industrial and social enterprises that are 
using natural resources of a given territory should be 
carried out only in accordance with the consent of local 
Soviets... Enterprises... irrespective of their affiUation.. . 
should get pennission from the local Soviet for any kind 
of activity affecting the ecology, demography etc. of a 
given territory/ 

The other law passed in 1990, 'On Free Ethnic Develop- 
ment of the Citizens of the USSR who Live outside their 
Ethnic Territories or have no such Territories within the 
USSR' (26 April), is even more important. This allows for 
the establishment, in areas which are heavily populated by 
an ethnic group, of indigenous territorial units like 
National Raions and indigenous village Soviets. These can 
be created if, through an expression of free will, the 
majority of the population demands them (Section 7). At 
the same time, an ethnic territorial unit may he 
established if an ethnic group does not constitute a 
majority of the population; an extremely important 
provision for the majority of the Northern Minority 
population at the end of the 20th Century. 

The political situation in the Russian Federation is now 
changing rapidlv since normal political life has emerged 
from fear and muteness. After the 1989 elections to the 
Supreme Soviet (the Union ParUament), many deputies 
began to make public the violations of human and 
indigenous rights that had been occurring in the North 
for decades. Papers and journals were filled with inquiries 
from deputies and perplexed and helpless replies from 
ministers, who had previously been accustomed to 
accounting only to the Communist Party. As a result, 
many industrial projects in the North were cancelled or 
suspended. 

The establishment of the Association of Northern 
Minorities became a powerful stimulus for political 
movements of Northern Minorities all over the country. 
Groups of qualified experts worked on the legal, 
economic, ecological and social aspects of the Northern 
Minorities' situation. New laws provided the indigenous 
peoples, at least theoretically, with a vastly improved legal 
standing. 

In December 1991, the USSR finally broke apart. The 
new Russian State, formerly the Russian Federation, took 
over all the international and internal obligations and 
problems of the former USSR, including those of the 
Northern Minorities. However, much of the former 
opposition is still in existence in the form of the Oblast, 
Okrug and Raion administrations and the industrial lobby. 
The major economic switch from a centralized economy 
to a free market one are bound to affect the Northern 



Minorities, as it will all the population, although the long- 
term effects will take some time to emerge. 

The actual situation of the indigenous peoples has yet to 
change dramatically but today there is hope that, 
protected by consistent laws and assisted by a free press 
that gives their voices a chance to be heard. Russia's 
native peoples will find the moral strength to rise from 
the catastrophic situation in which they have found 
themselves after 70 vears of totalitarian rule. 
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THE WAY AHEAD 

Much of what has happened in the North prohahly could 
not ha\ e been avoided. The incomers would have arri\'ed 
in any case: the industrial development, timber cutting, 
oil and ^'d$ extraction would luue started under any 
conditions: the influence of the Russian languat^e and the 
process of cultural divergence were ine\itable. 
Developments like these take place all over the world, 
and it would be naive to pretend that they can he 
reversed or ignored. One estimate is that up to 50 per 
cent of the world's languages will become extinct during 
the coming centur\'.^'^'» 

Is There Hope for Northern Minorities? 

Governmental wisdom is needed, together with 
knowledge and patience, to make the process of 
development a.s least painful and complicated as possible 
for indigenous peoples. The world presents many different 
models and patterns of transition. For example, in 
Greenland, Denmark conducted for centuries a policy of 
total governmental control o\'er all the native populations' 
contacts with the outside wodd. The United States and 
Australia chose to set up reserves for their remaining 
indigenous peoples. Today, these three countries are 
attempting lo rectify the mistakes of the past. 

Unfortunatelv, the Soviet experience seems to be the least 
successful. Instead of trying to mitigate the negative 
consequences of its policies, government actions have 
reinforced and intensified them by speeding up assimi- 
lation and bv aiding the disintegration of traditional social 
organizations, cultures and indigenous languages. Its 
obvious ultimate goal was the 'melting down' of various 
ethnic groups into one single unit, the Soviet people*. 

It is possible that the original intentions were good. Those 
who determined the policies in the North may have 
believed quite sincereK' that they were beneficial: that the 
Nivkhs of Sakhalin would he more comfortable in larc;er 
modem settlements: that the Eskimos, horn sea-hunters, 
needed protection and should not be allowed to hunt in 
their skin-boats for their own security: that the Naukan 
Eskimos would be happy to leave their cliffs and settle 
down in a Chukchee village. However, even good 
intentions, implemented hv force, unsupported by 
knowledge, and without an effective mechanism of two- 
wav communication between the central power and the 
people, ine\itahly fail. 

This failure was marked by the fact that the Northern 
Minorities had no administrati\ e territorial units and local 
organs of power that could secure their rights and protect 
traditional forms of economic, social and cultural life in 
accordance with an effective legal code. From the late 
192()s. all the essential ck^cisions in the North were made at 
higher administrative levels: in Oblast. Republic. Central 
Parliament. Ministries, or. more often, Comuumist Part)' 
stnictures. 

The Northern Minorities suffered from the same tragic 
consequences of the totalitarian Communism that 
embraced the whole country. However, since they were 
small in number and much more vidnerable, the pressure 
on them was much stronger. 




'The people of the North live a completely 
different life compared to other peoples of the 
USSR, to the extent that the constitutional 
equal rights they have do not mean real 
eqtialitv. Special protection is needed of their 
environment, their way of life^ their right to 
control their economic development, 



To find a wav for^vard. great efforts are needed. Much 
work will be required from the ' orthern Minorities 
themselves, as well as the special attention and 
professional work of experts and politicians o\'er the 
coming years. 

Possible Solutions 

One possible solution may be in reserved territories of a 
specific tvpe. This is partly a revival of Vladimir Bogoraz's 
approach which he formulated in the early 1920s, that the 
onlv way to protect and save the native peoples was to 
(fstablish and secure by law special areas of taiga and 
tundra. ri\'ers and seas, for their exclusive use. These 
ideas, that would have heen considered 'seditious' and 
'anti-Soviet" before 1985, are today rapidly gaining 
support. 

Yet, in fact, over a decade before glasnost, the creation of 
resen'es had been tentatively suggested. For example, in 
1970, a Leningrad biologist, B.A. Tikhomirov, recom- 
mended the establishment of a chain of national parks on 
the Tavmvr Peninsula where only the Northern 
Minorities would be allowed to hunt. This suggestion, 
presented to an academic symposium on wild reindeer, 
wiis lieavilv criticized as 'propaganda of reserves", and was 
never published. ^^'^ Similar ideas applying to other areas 
came from a Leningrad linguist and anthropologist, E A. 
Kreinovich, but were not published either. 

The concept of 'hiosphere" national parks was also put 
forward. In the early 1980s. Soviet economist N.I. 
Chesnokov. proposed the establishment in western 
Siberia of a network of a new type of national parks, 
which were to include both territories reserved for the 
traditional economic and cultural activities of Northern 
Minorities, including huntmt^, and also areas where 
hunting, I'ishing and even entrv' would be forbidden to 
anvoue. 

When, in 1982-5. such a national park \\"as established 
close to the border of Eveiik Autononu)us Okrug aiul 
Tunikban Krai, it included a 'core" where no hunting was 
allowed and also large parcels of land for Kets. E\enks 
and Sehkups.'^' Professor L.S. Bogoshnskava. a Moscow 
ecologist. and her colleagues are working on plans for a 
similar national park I'Beringia"; to co\er the ethnic 
territon* of the Lskiuuis and the Maritime (Mnikche(» in 
south-eastern (Muikotka and south-western .Alaska. 
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The Samotlor Practicum 

In 1989. a representative meeting of 35 scholars expert on 
the Northern Minorities took place in Tyumen. The 
'Samotlor Practicum' suggested three possible paths for 
the future evolution of the North. The first was 'non- 
interference', the secoira v/as 'reserv'ed territories' and the 
third was 'cultural assimilation'. The majority of the 
experts voted, with certain additions and changes, for the 
second path. 

Thev stressed that the previous paternalistic approach of 
'Big Brother* was both immoral and non-producti\'e and 
that ^very ethnic group, like every individual, should have 
a right to choose bet\veen a traditional and a modem way 
of life (or a combination of the two). This choice should 
not be offered only once in a Ufetime but opportunities 
for choosing either way should be permanently avail. ihle. 

One group of experts (L, Bogoslovskaya. V. Kalyakin, I. 
Krupnik, V. Lebedev, A. Pika) insisted that the concept of 
ethnic territories* and the basic idea of the priority of 
indigenous subsistence and economic activities should be 
legally recognized and secured by law. They suggested 
any future law should contain the following principles in 
order to regulate relations between indigenous peoples 
and the State: 

1 A Northern Minorit)' village that traditionally uses 
certain land, forest, tundra, river, etc. should have the 
deciding vote in all questions of allocations of these 
territories to any industrial enterprise or ministr^^ 

2 Anv 'amalgamation*, relocation, liquidation of villages 
by an outside decision should be legally forbidden. 

3 The environmental protection law should be extended 
to cover preservation of traditional industries and 
subsistence systems. 

4 General, large-scale programmes for the economic 
and social development of the North should he 
replaced bv specific small-scale projects for smaller 
areas, with careful regard to specific ecological 
svstems and traditions. 

5 Large-scale industrial projects in the North should be 
submitted not only to independent ecologists but also 
to independent ethnologists."^ 

Manv experts from the Samotlor Practicum agreed that 
Northern Minorities should he given effective instru- 
ments with which to choose their fiiture themselves, such 
as referenda. Theoretically, the idea of self-determination 
is an excellent one, but considering the immense social, 
cultural and psychological effects of totalitarianism, are 
the Northern Minorities still capable of finding enough 
energ\- and knowledge to take their destinv completely 
into tiieir own hands? 

Ill all prohahilitv, some outside help will he needed, 
including economic assistance as well as social and psy- 
chological support, in order to Restore the initiative and to 
return the native people socially and psychologically to 
the integrity- of the early 1920s. 

All the experts came to the conclusion that everv' attempt 
to improve the situation of the Northern Minorities would 
be ineffective without profound legislative change. First. 



the areas populated by the indigenous peoples must be 
given effective autonomy. They must also be as decen- 
tralized as possible, in the form of indigenous Raions or. 
preferably, indigenous villages/Soviets. These should be 
underpinned bv two principles: legal guarantees to land 
and budgetary allocations made directly to the minorities. 
The first principle would include a government pro- 
gramme to support the traditional use of land and 
resources. It would contain legal guarantees of rights to 
an indigenous area, Raion. village etc. as well as a final 
veto on forced alienation or rental of land in any form and 
for anv purposes. The establishment of the Even-Bytantai 
National Raion in 1989 was a step towards this goal. 

The second principle of budgetary' allocations creates 
complications. At present, when the central government 
(be it Soviet or Russian) allots certain funding with the 
aim to 'secure development of the areas populated by 
Northern Minorities', the money almost invariably goes to 
the existing industrial and agricultural structures of the 
Raion. Okrug or Oblast: factories, collective and state 
farms, where the Northern Minorities are often a 
minority. 

To reverse this, compensations and royalties should be 
paid directlv to Northern Minorities, both to recx)mpense 
the people for past exploitation and damage and to pay ior 
future use of their natural resources. In addition, they 
should be allotted not a proportional part of the national 
budget hut, in accordance with European experience of 
regional support, a larger share: after all. they are much 
more vulnerable and comparatively poorer than the rest 
of the population. 

However, the main problem is not the amount of money 
but its distribution for, at present, the latter remains 
under the full control of Oblast. Okrug and Raion 
administrations and these include very few indigenous 
representatives. Even if the compensations are paid, they 
will be channelled to build housing and new public 
buildings in larger settlements and towms. to improve the 
road sv'stem in and around the touns, to import fiiniiture, 
food, clothes, cars and so on. They uill never be used to 
support the development of traditional indigenous 
villages, life or cultures. 

It is understandable perhaps that the democratically 
elected Ohhist government should trv' to satisR' the needs 
of the majority hut the rights of the Northern Minorities 
can never be secured if they are not protected by special 
laws aimed at putting them in a privileged position. This 
is the onlv effective instrument to secure equality. The 
importance and indispensabilit)' of special legislation for 
the Northern Minorities has become self-evident. 

Language and Culture 

Although the languages of the Northern Minorities are 
taught in schools in the Noith, education in its present 
form can provide little or no support for their preser- 
vation. There is a shortages of teachers, schools and 
books. The teachers are often young people who are 
themselves not proficient in the Northern Minoritv 
languages while the techniques of teaching them as 
'mother-tongues* through primers, reading and writing, a 
technique which was developed in the 1930s, is now 



hopelessly outdatecL 

III Surgut cuid Nizhnevartovsk (inhabited by the Khants), 
there was not one (qualified Khant-speaking echicatioiuilist 
in 1988. No Yukagir language teacher could be found for 
the priniar\- school in Nelenmoye in 1987 and no Aleut 
language teacher could be found for Nikolskuye school in 
1984. in 1991. when an announcer for the Anadyr-based 
Eskimo language radio programme retired, no substitute 
could be found. 

The terrible blows suffered by the Northern Minorities 
nuiv prove to be fatal for many of their languau;es. Yet it 
mav not be too late for some of these to be revitalized, as 
has happened elsewhere in »:he world. Referring to the 
Canadian Inuits, Louis-Jacques Dorais states: 



'the future of hiuit language and culture ifi 
linked to the preservation of a ntron^ local 
identity, which, in turn, stems from a world- 
vieto where native and non-native knowledge 
are harmoniously integrated.' 



Even so, the complete loss of their nativ e language by the 
vounger generation does not necessarily signify total 
assimilation and loss of ethnic identity. Evenks in 
Bunativa, for whom either Russian or Burvat is now their 
native tong.je, still consider themselves Evenk. The 
Nenets, assimilated linguistically to the Komi, call 
themselves Nenets. The Eskimos who now speak only 
Russian identify themselves as Eskimos."^ To build on 
the remaining languages, whatever they may be, provides 
hope for the cultural sur\ival of the Northern Minorities. 



DIRECTIONS FOR 
THE FUTURE 

The c'ollaps ' ol llic totalitarian ssstcni iias opened new 
possibilities for positive ehaniic- lor tlie Northern 
Minorities, to aekno\vle(li!;e past mistakes and to introdnce 
new policies. l'"or some especially \nliieral>le eonnnnnitics 
it nun alreadv he too late. For nian\- tluM'c is still a intnre 
- ii tiie Coxc'nnnent will act with snllieicnt eonnnitnient 
and \ ii!;()nr on tlieir hchall", taking; into eonsideration both 
the n(»eds expressed h\- the- Northern Minorities 
theniseKc's and the rceonnnendations of independent 
e\p(Mts and non-ixox'ern mental ort^nn/ations. 

Political and Legal Rights 

Reserxed territories in the fonn of biosphere 
national parks within Hnssin slionld be established for the 
exclusive nseofthc Northern Minorities. 

wtm All territorial rights shonld be enshrined in leiial 
instrinnents. ami be capable of bein<^ enlorced throin^h 
le^al means. International le^al standards shonld he 
obsencch 

wtm .\u\ aniah^amaticni. rtdocation or licpiidation oi 
Northern Minoritx eonnmniities 1)\ an outside dc-eision. 
however important these ntiulit be considered lor 
iiidnstrial. niilitarv or other de\ cdopnienl . shonld he 
k'^alK iorbi(klen. 

Northern Minorit\ eoinnMnnti{'s shonld receive an 
a^rc-ed iixed share of the national bnduet din-elly. not vi;i 
Haion or Oblasl adnn'nislraliv e bodies. 

wtm The adniinistratn)n (d" the Northern Minorities 
territories slionld. as far as possible, be deeentiali/etl to 
eonnnnnitv le\(d in or(U-r to bentdit intliiienons 
I'lOpnlatioiis. 

hulependent social inov enients ami non-uovern- 
nicntal or^ani/ations of the Northern Minorities shonld 
reeei\-e govern mental support and si-rve as mediators 
between the ( loveinnient and the Northern peoples. 

IH Within the- Hnssian State, the Northern MincniticN 
shonld have special protection Mj;i()np rights > as small and 
historicalh nudeiprivilej^ed niinoritv i^ronps. 

Economic Rights 

'I'he Northern Minorities have lived on the 
resonrc-es of their lands h)r centuries and shonld have 
h-<ral and inalienable rights over traditional territories. 
resonrc(*s and activ itic*s. 

No new hnt^e-seale economic projects shonbl be 
permitted in the tenitorics inhabited by the Northern 
Minorities vvithont their eonsent. .All new i)rojects should 
be snhject to evalnation and discussion by the northern 
people and indcpcaulent experts and, as a final nn-asnre. 
to a binding veto In the concerned comnnmitv. 

IH All economic pr()j(»cts prescntK in oj)erati<)n should 
he re-evabiated bv the Northern Minorities" local 
administrative bodies as vvcdl as ind(»pendent experts to 
(let( rmine liktdv ethnolo^ieal and ecolouical costs to the 
people and the environment. 



HB The environnuMital chunaii;e inilictrd throne;h past 
industrial development and resource extraction shonld be 
acknowleclired b\ the State and the principle- of 
compensation shonld be accepted. 

The I'Jivironnu-nt Preservation hivv should be 
extencU'd to cover preservation ol" traditional industries 
and snbsistence systenis. 

The Northern Nhnorities shonld have e(pndU\ in 
emplovnuMit. earnin<^s and social hen(d"its with i)tlier 
eiti/ens. 

Language and Cultural Rights 

mm The local administrative bodies of the Northern 
Minorities should have control over cultural, cdncational 
and lan^nai^c nnitters within their jurisdiction. 

mm The nse oi" indi^enons lantj;iniifes shonhl be 
promoted within local eonnnnnitics and. where j)()ssil)le. 
in o;overnnienl and regional affairs. 

lndie;onons lany;inie;es shonld. wherever possible, be 
an c(pnd meclinm of instruction in prinnny education 
alomj; with linssian. and tlieir nse at secondai-x' and hitjier 
levels sln>nld be cuconra^cd. 

\\'.)\\- should continne on devcdopi n written 
lanuna^e iorms and litenitnres ior all Northern Minority 
lam;nau;es. New teachim!; methods and materials should 
he (k'veloped and nsed in sc jiooK. 

IH i':dii( ation of the Northern Niinoritv chiKlren 
shonld enc(uninj;e a sense of pride in. and identitv with, 
then- own lan^naue. cidtnre antl vva\ o( li(e. 

In the sctthul areas, the boardi n^-sciiool svsteni 
shoid{l be entled innnediatelx for all Northern Minorilv 
children and alternative connnnnitv d)ased systems should 
be devclopetl. I'or the nouuulic popnlation this svsteni 
shonld be kept oidv where absolntcK necessaiA . 

if it is necessarv h)r older chihlren to beethu ated 
awav ironi their lu)me for extendetl periods, iamilv and 
connnnnitv links shonKl be maintained. 

\11 leifislation and instrnetions relatinu to the 
Northern Minorities shonkl be published in Knssian and. 
where possible, also in indiifenons lanUuao;es and be 
openh avaihible to local administrators and local j)eople. 

mm T\\v Knssian ( ancrinnent shonld educate all other 
couummities abont tin- Northern Minorities in r)rder to 
lessen jirejndicc and diseriinination against them. 

international Rights 

^fii T\\v Russian Covernment should submit its admin- 
istration of the Northern Minorities to ontsich' st-rntiny. 
including the I" N XVOrkin^ Cronp on 1 ndiiicnous 
I'opulations. as vvidl as indepencU-nt academic and non- 
^ov( Mil mental ornani/ations worldwide. 

Hi The Hnssian Covernment should ratifv and obscM-ve 
all international eonv(Mitions vvhieli aflVet indi^enons 
popnlations. 
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Tlic MiiioriU Kii^lils ( rioiip h(Mj;;in piiMisliin^j; in lUTO 
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and social iiiinoritii's. Tlie reports are seen as an inipor- 
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j)ro\i(lc readers all oxer the world with xaluahh^ hack- 
ground tlala on mans current atiairs issues. 
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researched and written, is .ipj)n)\iniateK' 31) pui^es and 
2().(K)() words louij and covers a specific niinorit\ issue. 
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aroniid the world. 
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siihsciihers - please riiiu; our Snhscript ion Desk- on +44 
(0) 71 97S 9498 hn- det.iils. PaMueut can lu- casiK made 
h\ M.istciC aid or X'isa o\er the phone or h\ post. See our 
cnireiit catalogue lor terms ol suppK. prices, etc. 
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The MiiuyrHij Ili^Jil^ 
■ )7^) Brixfon luuid 
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.■\rli}tiif(ni V.\ 222 1(} 
ISA 

n'el loll free 800 537 9359) 
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MINORITY 
RIGHTS GROUP 

The Minority Rights Group, 
on international human rights 
group and registered educational 
charity, investfgates the plights of 
.minority (and majority) groups 

suffering discrimination and 
prejudice - and works to educate 
- and alert public opinion. 

We produce readable and accurate 
reports on the problems of oppressed 
groups around the world. We publish 

6 new and revised reports a year. 

To date we have produced over 90 
reports and books, a World Directory 

of Minorities and other publications. 

MRG works through the UN and 
elsewhere to increase the awareness 
of human rights issues and - with 
your help - is supporting minorities 
the international arena. 



For full details: 
Minority Rights Group 
379 Brixton Road 
London SW9 7DE 
UK 

Telephone: +44 (0) 71-978 9498 
Fox: +44 (0) 7r'738 6265 



HIDDEN FROM 
HISTORY 

'Northern Minorities* is the official term given to the 26 
small tribal groups who live in the vast legion across 
northern Russia - 58 per cent of the new Russian State. 
Almost everywhere they are a small minority, outnumbered 
by Russian and other settlers. For many years they were 
hidden from the outside world. 

Like many other indigenous peoples, the Northern 
Minorities have suffered grave abuses of the. - human rights. 
Their lands are exploited, their rivers and soils are poisoned 
and polluted, their languages and cultures repressed and 
derided. For 70 years their lives were shaped by a 
totalitarian Communist State which promoted Russian 
language and culture in the name of 'equality'. They become 
a powerless minority in their own land. 

THE NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE RUSSIAN FAR 

NORTH outlines the background and history of the 
Northern Minorities, the effects of Communist policies and 
practices, the coming of glasnost and the reawakening of 
native political activism. Written by Dr Nikolai Vakhtin, a 
Russian linguist and ethnologist, this detailed report is a 
fascinating account of a land and a people who, against all 
odds, have survived in a totalitarian system and are today 
facing new pressures. 



ISBN 0 9466W 95 2 
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An indispensable resource/ sympathetic yet objective/ 
which will prove of great value to students^ academics/ 
development agencies^ governments and all those 
interested in minorities. 
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